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which usually distinguishes the Parliamentary recess has not 
yet commenced. Dropping shots are heard occasionally from the 
political rank and file, but the great guns are silent, and will pro- 
bably remain so until Lord Palmerston, on the 28th instant, opens 
the ball. He proposes, as Lord Warden, to address the Mayors and 
Bailiffs of the Cinque Ports at Dover, and to take upon himself the 
duties of his office ; and from the great interest manifested, the speech 
is expected to have a political bearing. Meantime the lovers of 
oratory are fain to put up with eddresses to the electors of South 
Lancashire, in which Mr. Turner apologizes for being a Tory, and 
Mr. Cheetham for being a Liberal , a state of affairs tending eminently 
to good feeling and to flavourless talk. 

The Association for the Promotion of Social Science was opened 
at Dublin, on the 13th instant, in a speech from Lord Brougham, 
which traversed almost the whole field of labour, and wandered at 
the end into a discursive review of European politics, marked by 
some curious lapses into outrageous Toryism. The meeting itself 
seems large and earnest, and intends to address itself to actual work. 


The reports of the harvest are generally encouraging, though there 
has been wet weather in the north, and the breadth of land sown 
everywhere is slightly below the average. In the south and east, 
however, the farmers are cheerful, the wheat yields well, and prices in 
Mark-lane begin to decline. On the whole, a fair average is antici- 
pated, a fact which greatly smooths our politics for next session. 
The difference between a good and bad harvest in England is equal 
to twenty millions sterling, or an eight per cent. profit upon the entire 
export and import trade of the country. 





The American news received during the week is only important in 
this, that General Beauregard does not intend to assume the offensive. 
By the latest accounts he was fortifying himself at Fairfax, and 
bringing his army into thorough control, a task all the more easy be- 
cause his victory has confirmed the confidence felt in his skill and 
courage. On the other side, General McClellan is endeavouring 
strenuously to reorganize his force, and as a beginning has ordered 
the officers to keep with their men instead of “loafing” about the 
bars of the Washington and Alexandria hotels. No serious ques- 
tion of compromise is yet entertained, but the financiers of the Union 
are puzzled to raise the necessary funds. They have placed a tax of 
three per cent. upon incomes over 150/. a year, and raised their tariff 
to a preposterous height, the new duty on wine, for example, 
amounting to fifty per cent. ad valorem. Glorious days for the 
smugglers, and the makers of “ lager” beer, which under taxation 
of this sort will become the substitute for wine! With a land fron- 
tier of some three thousand miles, a large vine-growing territory, 
heavy stocks already in the country, anda national passion for spirits, 
a tax of this sort can produce nothing. It will be bitterly felt 
in France, where the North counts on allies, while it irritates 
the English dealers in money, who see in wild legislation of 
this kind new reason to distrust the soundness of American 


cally bad finance. Pending the reorganization of the army, the 
Northern editors amuse themselves by whistling away their defeat, 
and are now quite confident that Beauregard was in full retreat 
when an unaccountable panic among the artillery Aorses induced 
the Northern army to retire on its own supports, The loss also 
has dwindled down to some hundred and fifty men, though, at the 
same time, some dozens of “ masked batteries” were carried by 
the bayonet, with “a grand and terrible courage.” The object of all 
this trash is not very evident, as the papers at first were frank 
enough, and we imagine it is simply the recoil from the first wnrea- 
sonable panic. It is the unregulated character of American emotion, 
rather than its direction, which so keenly annoys all Euglishmen. 


The condition of Southern Italy appears, from local accounts, to 
be somewhat improved, and, in consequence, the priests, not being 
able to announce victory, have taken to abusing the extreme 
severity with which the repression is effected. This is always the 
role of a beaten party, and the incoherent libels of Sir G. Bowyer 
will not greatly affect Cialdini’s movements. A more important 
adversary is Massimo d’Azeglio, who protests against coercing the 
Neapolitans, and avers that the Piedmontese have no right to impose 
a government on them which they plainly dislike to receive. His letter, 
which expresses the ideas of some extreme liberals, is discussed in 
another place, but its tone of fretful impatience is suggestive of dis- 
content with Ricasoli’s administration. The position is undoubtedly 
difficult, but the despondent forget too much the influence which 
time always exercises in favour of an established Government. 


The Hungarians have replied to the Imperial rescript by a second 
address, which offered, as it is, to the irritated master of half a mil- 
lion of soldiers, is a specimen of the purest political courage. Mode- 
rate in tone, and clear in style, it is absolute in its assertion of the 
right of Hungary to independence, modified only by the “ personal 
anion” of the thrones. On one point only is separation abandoned, 
and that is diplomacy, the King having a right to regulate the 
external relations of Hungary. The Emperor received the deputies 
who presented the address with a short speech, but his final answer 
is still expected. The Viennese are indignant with the presumption 
of the Hungarians, but a concession of some kind was, by the last 
accounts, expected at Pesth. If the Diet is dissolved, the members 
will pass the order for passive resistance. 


The Archduke Maximilian was entertained on Wednesday by the 
town of Southampton, but the Ministers, although invited, declined to 
attend. The most prominent speaker was Mr. Roebuck, who spoke 
of the Emperor of Austria as “that great monarch who, from his 
high mountain, had seen that there were things below him worthy 
of his regard,” and had given constitutional freedom to everybody— 
except one half of his most faithful subjects. Mr. Roebuck is to 
speak next week in Sheffield, when, we have no doubt, he will 
descant on the genial kindliness of Austrian rule in Venetia. 


We note a few fresh facts concerning the lock-out in the building 
trade. Messrs. Allen, one of the larger firms, have conceded the 
men’s demands, and are now employing about forty masons. Messrs. 
Waller and Sons also for a time conceded the terms asked, but were 
over-persuaded to withdraw the concession. On Saturday last nearly 
all the masons, who had joined under the conditions conceded them— 
to the number, we believe, of sixty—withdrew when it was an- 
nounced that the hour system was to be enforced. A new but in- 
direct intervention of the War Office in aid of Messrs. Myers is re- 
ported. Mr. Myers had contracts, it is said, to execute at Aldershott, 
on which soldiers are now employed, so that he is enabled to with- 
draw his hands for his London work. This would seem inconsistent 
with Sir G. Lewis’s recent pledge. The time for some mediation 
between the contending parties seems arrived, and we are disposed to 
think the men would give up the extra hour demanded on Saturday, 


and agree to the hour-payment, if the masters would formally sanc- 





loans. If the North is wrecked, it will be on the rock of a radi- 





tion extra pay for overtime beyond the ten-hour limit. 
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Fraurt.—The new Boulevard “ Malesherbes” was opened on Wed- 
nesday by the Emperor in person. It is a magnificent road round 
the north of Paris, and, like all the new boulevards, is intended to 
divide Paris into blocks, each surrounded by broad thoroughfares, 
along which troops can be readily moved, and which communicate 
with the exterior boulevard and the broad space left by the removal 
of the old barrier walls. The new boulevards have no paving- 
stones, and the ancient points of attack, the Tuileries and the 
Hotel de Ville, are completely isolated. The Reds, therefore, will 
be compelled to abandon their old tactics, which were to turn 
the more crowded faubourgs into fortresses, defended by barri- 
cades, while movable columns attacked the seat of the general 
and the municipal government. ‘The precautions taken are ab- 
solutely perfect, provided the troops consent to act, but they 
afford no guarantee against an émeute favoured by the troops, or an 
insurrection among the troops themselves. The proceedings of the 
day commenced by an address presented by M. Haussmann, Prefect 
of the Seine to the Emperor, in which, after describing the origin of 
the boulevard, which was originally projected by Napoleon L., he 
denied that the lower classes had been deprived of their domiciles by 
the pressure of improvements. If the tax lists of 1861 be compared 
with those of 1860, it will be found that the categories of tax payers 
have increased in the following manner: 671 additional apartments 
have been taxed in the category of 1500f. rent and upwards; 330 
more from 1000f. to 1500f. ; 1030 more from 500f. to 1000f.; and 
5270 more from 250f. to 500f. The number of those not exceeding 
250f., and which are exempt from taxes, have increased by 1722. 
He averred that the improvements induced the multiplication of 
houses on new points, and that the rise of rents complained of in 
Paris was general throughout France, and coincided with an increase 
of half a million in the population of the capital. The Emperor, in 
his reply, adverted to the increase of 200 per cent. in the export of 
articles de Paris which has followed the French treaty, and praised the 
arrangements under which the poor are to be relieved from the water 
rate, and the price of bread is kept down at a fixed minimum. He 
also urged on the municipality the reduction of their taxes on articles 
of the first necessity. Immediately after the ceremony, his Majesty 
left for Chalons, to attend a review given to the King of Sweden. 
Considerable interest has been excited in France by the visit of the 
King of Sweden, who it is supposed is anxious to secure support for 
his project of a union between the three Scandinavian crowns, This 

roject, rendered more feasible by the fact that the present King of 
Sesnenk has no direct heirs, is impeded by the extreme reluctance 
of Danes and Swedes to give up the capital. The true capital of the 
North is Copenhagen, but the Swedes desire to retain the seat of go- 
vernment in Stockholm, and seem disposed to make this condition a 
precedent. 

The Paris correspondent of the Zimes repeats his story that the 
director of the Sévres factory has been forbidden to execute work for 
the Orleans family, and in proof publishes the original letter of 
refusal : 

“Imperial Manufactory of Sévres, June 18. 

“ Sir,—-If I waited so long before replying to the order which you 
have sent me for the execution at the manufactory of Sevres of a 
certain number of articles to complete a service executed at Sevres 
for the late King Louis-Philippe, it is because I have been obliged to 
demand of the Minister of the Imperial Household the permission to 
accept the order. Now, this permission has been refused me. I 
regret much to have to announce to you this fact, but I have no 
alternative but to obey the orders which are given me. 

“ Receive, &c., 
“ 'V. Reenavrt, Director.” 

The case of the Comte’de Chambord r. the heirs of the late Marquis 
de Villette, has concluded. The Marquis left his property, worth 
about 4000/. a year, really to the heir of the elder branch, nominally 
to the Bishop of Montreuil. The heirs contested the will, and the 
court decided that as the property was really left to a personage 
who could not inherit in France, tiie bequest was null and void. The 
trial excited great interest, from the ability of the advocates em- 
ployed and the standing of the litigants. 


Staly.—Cialdini continues his measures for the restoration of order 
in Southern Italy. His first object, it would appear, is to conciliate 
all classes pe of being conciliated, and his second to crush the 
Bourbonists by aid of all the sections of the great Liberal party. He 
has called out the Garibaldiaus, and ordered that all officers turned 
out of the army under the Bourbons for political reasons shall be re- 

laced. He has ordered the calling out of the Gardia Mobile to be 
immediately completed, and intends to remove every syndic slack in 
the task. He has expelled the Cardinal Riario Sforza, to the delight 
of the Neapolitans, who yelled at his Eminence as he departed, and 
has presented a number of priests with their passports and orders to 
leave the couatry. He is, however, it is said, of opinion that no 
measure against the brigands can be finally successful so long as the 
Bourbonists, when defeated, can retreat into Roman territory. He 
has therefore asked permission to follow them, which the Govern- 
ment, after a communication with the Emperor of the French, have, 
it is said, conceded. Massimo d’Azeglio has published a letter to 
Professor Manteucci expressing strong distaste for the system pre- 
vailing in Southern Italy. The following is the most important 
paragraph of his note. “In the North,” he says, “ principles and 


acts have agreed, but at Naples we have also changed the sovereign 
to establish a government on the principle of universal suffrage. 
Still we find that sixty battalions, and even more, are necessary to 
keep the kingdom, and it is notorious that, whether brigands or not, 








ae 
they are agreed on one point—viz. that they will have nothing io do 
with us. But what of universal suffrage ? you may ask. T kee 
nothing of the suffrage, but I know that on this side the Tronto Wwe 
want no battalions, and on the other side we do. Hence some error 
must have been committed ; and therefore we must either change our 
acts or our principles, and find the means of learning once for all from 
the Neapolitans whether they will have us or not. I am of opiniog 
that the Italians have a right to wage war against those who want to 
keep the Germans in Italy, seeing that they will not have them. 
but we have not the right to fire on Italians.” : 

The King of Italy amuses himself with hunting the chamois, ay 
occupation which not only gratifies his passion for danger, but tends 
to keep him in health. The Times correspondent thus describes him 
on his way to the chase: “The King had a brown broad-brimmed 
wideawake on, and a grey hunting-suit of coarse woollen cloth all of 
one colour, agreeably to the present fashion. He looks a kind of 
Bluff Henry (though guiltless of uxoricides), stouter than ever 
awfully sunburnt, with a deep, almost livid, red round and behind 
the ears, all bristling with his moustaches, stretching from the lips ql] 
across the face—not a man to be loved or valued by those who do 
not look below the surface.” He is only forty, but gets too fat, and 
his physicians threaten him with the lancet, and will, if permitted, 
quietly put him to death by venesection. His son, Prince Hambert, 
is eighteen. ‘The Premier is making great efforts to improve the army, 
in which desertions have become frequent. The Piedmontese dis. 
cipline is strict, and the lazy Neapolitans drafted into the regiments 
do not like it. The old commissariat system—which is identical with 
the system pursued among Sepoys—is to be restored instead of the 
more scientific French system, and troops allowed to provide their 
own food. They detested the monotony produced by the system of 
official supplies. 

There is no news from Rome, except that the Pope has created four 
new cardinals—all Italians—and that the Government has ordered 
all talking-birds to be seized in the market and taken away. 

The text of the circular addressed by Ricasoli to the different 
Italian embassies, recounting the proceedings of the last session of 
Parliament, has been published, but its pith was reported by tele. 
graph a fortnight ago. 


Gustria.—The Hungarian Diet has replied to the Imperial rescript. 
After a trenchant reply to the Emperor’s allegations—a summary of 
which will be found in another column—the address concludes by 
announcing the following resolutions: 

“We are therefore compelled, as representatives of the nation, 
with the most profound respect, and at the same time with the sin. 
cerity we owe to your Majesty, our country, and ourselves, to declare 
that we hold fast the Pragmatic Sanction, and to all the conditions 
contained in it, without any exception, and we cannot regard or 
recognize as constitutional anything which is in contradiction to any 
part of it. 

“ We hold firm to the constitutional independence of our country. 

“We can neither accept the Imperial diploma of the 20th of 
October, 1860, nor the intended application to Hungary of the patent 
of the 26th of February of this year. 

“We also solemnly protest against the exercise, on the part of the 
Reichsrath, of any legislative or other power over Hungary in any 
relation whatsoever; we declare that we will not send any repre- 
sentatives to the Reichsrath ; and, further, that the election of any 
by other instrumentality will be an attack on our constitution, and 
we declare that any persons elected by such means cannot in any re- 
spect represent Hungary. 

“We must regard as unconstitutional and unbinding all acts or 
ordinances of the Reichsrath referring to Hungary or its annexed 
parts. We further declare that we cannot recognize as binding any 
state burden or obligation founded by the Reichsrath, any loan con- 
tracted by its authority, or the sale of any royal demesne sanctioned 

it. 

“ We declare that we will maintain, unimpaired, the right of the 
nation to vote its supplies and regulate its taxes, and military levies 
in its own Diet, and will never agree to the transfer of these rights to 
the Reichsrath. 

“We hold firm to the constitutional right of the country, in 
accordance with which the legislative functions belong solely to the 
Sovereign, with the Estates in Parliament assembled. 

“ We declare, finally, that we are compelled to regard the present 
administration of the country, especially the despotic conduct of u- 
constitutional officials, as illegal, and subject, to punishment according 
to the laws of the country; and the direct and indirect taxes imposed 
in violation of the law, and levied by military force, as unconstitu- 
tional.” 

They announce that negotiations are broken off, and that Hungary 
is prepared for the suffering she may once more have to endure. 
The Address was accepted in both Houses by acclaim, less thaa 
thirty members in the pe House abstaining to vote, and not one 
inthe Upper. Even the Archbishop of Gran voted for the Address. 
The Address was received by the Emperor, but no reply has yet been 
published. It is supposed that the Diet will be immediately @s- 
solved, but there is evidently much hesitation in the Imperial mine. 
His German councillors adhere to their project of a single and 1- 
divisible empire, and the Viennese papers are loud in their denun- 
ciation of the disloyalty of the Hungarians. The Magyar plan of 
action is unchanged, viz. to maintain a passive resistance and pay 
no taxes, but they have made a great effort to conciliate the sub- 
nationalities. Their plan is to consider Hungary one nation, but to 
guarantee to each nationality the free use of its own language, '° 
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each creed absolute religious freedom, and to all alike the right of 
education in any tongue and religion the parents may please. The 
State alone has a language, which is the Hungarian, the tongue em- 
Joyed in the Diet. All the ‘Transylvanian laws injurious to the 
Rouman nationality are abolished. 


russia.—The good people of Berlin are occupied with a “Turner 
fest,” a grand gathering of all the gymnasts in Germany, and an 
occasion for a grand holiday. About 5000 “Turners” attended 
from every part of Germany, and the national flag—black, red, and 
pate exhibited everywhere. The “Turners” are understood to 


moderate Liberals, friendly to the unity of Germany, and were ac- | 


cordingly well received in Berlin. 





Curkry.—The British Ambassador, Sir H. Bulwer, has had his au- 
dience of the Sultan, and expressed in terms most unusually strong the 
jeasure of her Majesty at his accession, and her confidence “ that, 
under the auspices of your Imperial Majesty, the pg of personal 
responsibility wili be re-established; and that all those whom your 
Majesty employs will have to render #n account of their acts, and be 
nished or rewarded according to their deserts; persuaded that not 
only the strictest economy will preside over the expenditure of the 
public revenue, but that no pains will be spared to obtain, through 
necessary fiscal and financial improvements, increased returns to the 
treasury, whilst diminishing the actual burdens of the people ; certain 
that the two great departments on which the security of a govern- 
ment depends, the military and naval, will be conducted with the 
most rigid integrity and the most scrupulous care; knowing that a 
hand, all-respected and all-powerful, whilst renovating and raising the 
authority of the laws, will place the tribunals on the impregnable 
basis of an impartial justice—I venture to anticipate destiny, and to 
predict to your Majesty a reign even more useful and more glorious 
than that of the most illustrious of your Majesty’s predecessors.” 
The Sultan replied with a hearty acknowledgment of the good 
offices of England, and appears really determined to carry out econo- 
mical reforms. His difficulty is to redeem the Caimes, or Exchequer 
bonds, so lavishly issued. 





€qupt,—The Pasha has recently adopted most rigorous measures 
of economy. His debts amounted, it appears, to about 7,120,000/., 
besides 2,840,000/. owing to the Canal Company; and he proposed 
a loan to Messrs. Laflitte. They agreed to furnish one of 11,000,0002., 
provided that the Pasha granted them forty per cent. discount, 
pledged himself to incur no further liabilities, allowed the bankers to 
prepare annual budgets, provided for a sinking fund, assigned over the 
revenues of the Delta, and handed over to Frenchmen a general finan- 
cial supervision of Egypt. The Pasha, utterly indignant at the 
stringency of these terms, suddenly resolved to commence a reform. 
The army was reduced at a stroke to 5000 men, and these were com- 
pelled to do police duty ; the palace expenditure has been reduced 
to the lowest point, and all unnecessary plate sent to the Mint. He 
hopes thus, in a year or two, to redeem his position, but it is doubted 
in Egypt whether he will adhere to his resolution. Orientals, how- 
ever, are very determined occasionally, and we should not be sur- 
prised to see the effort successful, and be succeeded by a fixed habit 
of saving, like that of Mahommed Ali, who governed Egypt like a 
profitable private estate. 


Umerira-—Our intelligence from America reaches to the 5rd instant. 
The accounts of Southern movements are, as usual, very obscure and 


contradictory, but it appears certain that General Beauregard has | 


occupied and is fortifying Fairfax, 14 miles from Washington, and 
intends to remain on the defensive. The news of the victory has 
greatly elated the South, and has strengthened its cause in Missouri 
and Kentucky. 


On the Northern side, General Scott is exerting himself to the | 


utmost to restore order. The active command has been bestowed on 
General M‘Clellan, a West Point officer, who succeeded in Western 
Virginia, and he is gradually, by the help of dragoons and marines, 
reducing his men to order. Congress has passed a law prohibiting 
the sale of liquor in the district of Columbia, and General M‘Clellan 


has strictly prohibited officers from lounging about hotels. He has | 


ordered that the whole force shall be drilled once a week to the 
sound of the trumpet, and himself attends to all details of commis- 
sariat and clothing. The men are recovering their confidence fast. 
Congress has passed another tariff law, which levies a duty of four 
cents per pound on coffee, three cents on cocoa, two cents on sugar, 
two cents on chicory, two cents on ground chicory, fifteen cents on 
tea, and one dollar and twenty-five cents per gallon on brandy. On 
other liquors and wines ten cents per gallon ad valorem is added, 
and on imported and distilled liquors fifty ceuts. Ten per cent. 
additional duty is levied on silk goods. A tax of three per 
cent. on incomes of eight hundred dollars and upwards is levied; 
and five per cent. is derived from persons residing abroad who draw 
money from their property in the United States. The Senate also 


bas passed a bill for confiscating the property of all rebels, including | 
slaves, but rejected an amendment requiring Government to dis- | 


charge such slaves. Reports of slave insurrections are very rife in 
New York, but they seem to be only reports, and, on the other side, 
there are rumours of a great aud growing impatience of the excessive 
eae of the Government, which has now risen to 200,000/. 
a day. 


Sndia.—The latest accounts from India announce a heavy fall in 
the price of opium. Mr. Laing estimated the probable price at 
1740 rupees a chest, but it bas fallen to 1400 rupees, leaving a de- 
‘ 


ficit on his caleulation of 1,200,000/. A new bill, however, combin- 
ing the license and the income tax was about to be introduced into 
the legislative council, and was expected to produce some additional 
revenue. We hear from private sources, however, that this measure 
is not to begin to operate till next year, and that the reductions have 
almost stopped since Mr. Laing’s departure. There never was the 
| smallest probability of their being carried out on the promised scale. 
The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has recommended that Govern- 
| ment should establish a factory in the Kookie Hills for buying cotton 
| from the savages, not to increase the supply of cotton, but to civilize 
| the tribes. 


Bru Sralan¥.—War has recommenced in New Zealand. The na- 
tives are determined to draw their organization closer wnder a native 
king, and threatened Auckland, so that on the 2lst of May the Go- 
vernor issued a proclamation, announcing that he cannot suffer this 
| state of things to continue, and must carry by force the following 
|terms: 1. That every man yield implicit obedience to what the 
|law, which is the same for all, prescribes for the public wel- 
|fare. 2. That rights be sought and protected through the 
law, and not by a man’s own will and strength. No man in the 
Queen’s dominions is permitted to enforce rights, or redress wrongs, 
by force; he must appeal to the law. 3. That men do not enter into 
combinations for the purpose of preventing other men from acting, or 
from dealing with their own property, as they think fit. This is 
against the law. 4. That every man, European or native, under the 
Queen’s sovereignty, submit to have roads and bridges made on his 
land, wherever the public convenience requires them. But land can 
only be taken for these purposes under lawful authority, and on pay- 
ment of a reasonable compensation. 

There are five thousand European troops in New Zealand, and it 
seems certain that the natives must be finally defeated. A couple of 
thousand Sikh cavalry imported from India would make the process a 
very rapid one. 





Wume. 
Monpay,. Aveust ]2ru. 

Tue following statistics give a startling idea of the vast importance 
to the prosperity of this country of a wet or dry summer. For the 
six years, 1854-9, the average value of the imports of grain was 
19,980,613/., the greatest cost for one year being 23,039,422/. in 
1856, and the least, 17,508,700/. in 1855. The result of the bad 
harvest of 1860, however, was that the deficiency of home-produced 
grain had to be supplied by purchases of foreign to the enormous 
amount of 31,671,9182., representing a loss to the country, when 
compared with the average annual expenditure on the same article, 
of 11,591,303/. on the year 1860 alone. Even this large sum does 
not cover the full extent of that loss, consequent upon but one bad 
harvest. During the first four months of the current year, 12,435,435. 
has been paid for foreign grain against 3,913,001. for the correspond- 
ing period of last year, and at the rate of 37,306,305/. for the year. 

— “Dr.” Griffith Jones, who stands committed for trial on the 
charge of forging a will of Mrs. Sophia Bellis, made an application, 
}on Friday, through Mr. Lewis, jun., to Lord Chief Justice Cockburn 
| to be admitted to bail. The application was opposed, for the Crown, 
| by Mr. Giffard, who urged that as the prisoner had attempted to 
| escape when arrested, and also to bribe the official who arrested him, 
| his surrender could not be depended upon. On this ground the appli- 
cation was refused. 

— The writ for the South Lancashire election was received on 
Wednesday by the High Sheriff, who has since tixed Wednesday, the 
| 14th for the nomination and the Saturday following for the polling. 
The two candidates were engaged last week in actively canvassing 
and addressing the electors 

— A case of parricide, and an attempt at the same crime, are re- 
ported to-day. James Barrie, aged seventeen, a native of Alloa, 
| but living at Dunfermline, had been forbidden his father’s house on 
| account of his irregular habits, but used frequently, with the con- 

nivance of his mother, to obtain shelter and assistance there. On one 
| of these occasions, last Monday night, he went home and requested 





lhis mother to mend him some clothes. She, fearing his father’s 
return while he was in the house, refused, whereupon her son threw 
a heavy broth plate at her, inflicting a severe blow on the groin, from 
ithe effects of which she died on the Wednesday following. The 
| murderer absconded, and has not yet been discovered. An attempt 
at a similar crime was made at Great Grimsby on Friday. John 
Betts, a shoemaker, aged twenty-eight, and who lived with his father, 
the sexton of the parish, became deranged in consequence of some 
strong religious impressions which he had received at the Baptist 
chapel on tne previous Sanday. On Friday, while still in a highly 
nervous and excitable state, he informed his father that he intended 
to sleep in the same room with him, and not, as usual, with one 
Holinshead, a lodger, assigning as a reason for the change that the 
latter was a “fiend.” No danger being apprehended, he was per- 
mitted to sleep in his father’s room, and during the night made a 
frighful attack upon him with a shoemaker’s knife, stabbmg him in 
several places. After a severe struggle, the old man managed to 
The son was imme- 





escape, but still remains in a very weak state. 
diately taken into custody. 

— The Braidwood Testimonial Committee met at the Mansion 
House on Friday. It was resolved that as the fire-ollices had voted 
7000/. to the widow and family of the deceased, and his personal 
property appeared by his will to be nearly 5000/., it was not neces- 
sary to take any further steps for obtaining subscriptions. It 
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was not decided what should be done with the money already in 
hand. 

— Lord Herbert was buried on Friday, in the church which he 
himself had built at Wil’ The funeral was attended by crowds 
from all the surrounding country, dressed in mourning, and the coffin 
was followed by a large number of distinguished mourners, including 
the Bishop of Salisbury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Duke 
of Neweastle, the Marquis of Bath, the Earl of Carnarvon, Earl de 
Grey, Lord Clyde, Sir £. Lugard, Sir James Graham, &c. &c., by all 
of whoin deep grief was manifested, especially by the Duke of New- 
castle and Mr. Gladstone, who were both bound to the deceased peer 
by ties of close political friendship. All the houses and shops in the 
town were closcd, and all business suspended. 

— At Chester Assizes, on Thursday, two boys, eight years old, 
were indicted for the wilful murder of George Burgess, an infant only 
two and a half years old. When the prisoners were apprehended, 
they gave a full account of the affair to the policeman. They said 
they had met the deceased when out for a walk ; they persuaded him 
to accompany them, and took him toa pond, when they undressed 
him, threw him into the water, and then beat him with a stick over 
the head, back, and legs, till he was dead. The defence was that the 
prisoners could not be found guilty of murder, unless they had been 
shown to have been actuated by malice. The jury returned a verdict 
of “ Manslaughter,” and Mr. Justice Crompton sentenced the pri- 
soners to one month’s hard labour, and five years in a reformatory. 

— The Montrose rifle gathering passed off with great success last 
week. Tlie great object of competition and interest was “ Scotland’s 
Cup,” value 50/., and open to all Scotland. Not being limited to 
volunteers, the number of entries was no less than 110. The chief 


scorers in the coutest were : 
Yds. Yds. Yds. Total. 
700. 800. 900. pnts. 

Mr. Edward Ross, Cambridge University . . . 8 7 6 21 
Mr. A. Smith, Edinburgh Merchants Volunteer 


Compan Pye Poteet oft a) a 8 7 18 
Major Moir, Stirling . .....-++-++-+4 i7@F7 4 15 
Mr. Cunningham, Renfrew Volunteers. . . . 4 4 7 15 


r 


Mr. Colledge, Bute . . « . 2 ee sa 5 7 15 
The Earl of Dalhousie, in presenting Mr. Ross with the prize, stated 
that his score had never been excelled in public competition. The 
Strangers’ Cup, open to all comers of all nations, for which there were 
75 entries, was also won by Mr. Ross. It seems a mistake to allow 
a victor to compete for more than one prize. 

— The Great Western Railway has declared a dividend on its 
ordinary stock at the rate of 23 per annum, the Great Northern of 
3% per cent., and the London and South-Western of 4 per cent. 
These rates all represent the profits made during the half-year ending 
30th June, during which the extreme severity of the weather increased 
expense, while the bad harvest diminished receipts. 

— A further sum of 10001. was forwarded, by the mail of Sa- 
turday evening, from the Mansion House to the Central Com- 
mittee of the Indian Famine Relief Fund, making the aggregate 
amount sent by the Relief Committee, to Bombay and Calcutta, 
107,500/., exclusive of 9616/. collected at Liverpool, 7220/7. at Edin- 
burgh, 6854/. at Manchester, and 6553/. at Dublin. ‘The last ac- 
counts from the district suffering from the famine state that extended 
measures of relief were in operation, and it was hoped that the rainy 
season had fairly set in. 

— The Bishop of Salisbury commenced the third triennial visita- 
tion of his diocese on Thursday. A large number both of clergy and 
laity attended in the cathedral, as it was expected that the proceed- 
ings taken by the Bishop against Dr. Rowland Williams would be 
alluded to in the charge. His Lordship commenced by paying a 
warm tribute to the memory of the late Lord Herbert, of whom he 
spoke thus: “He (the Bishop) never met a man who, by his 
generous noble bearing, by his genial sympathizing disposition, by 
his unruffled forgiving temper, by his great abilities and unflagging 
devotion to the work which was allotted to him, by his forward zeal 
in providing the means of grace and education, and by the mark 
which he set upon them of his sense of their value ; by ms ungrudg- 
ing and bounteous liberalty, and by his personal sacrifices recom- 
mended the faith and life of a true Christian more than Lord Herbert 
did, and he was sure that all in this kingdom, particularly the 
soldier, the clergy, and Christ’s poor, would receive this dispensa- 
tion of Providence as a deep family affliction.” After going through 
some purely diocesan details, his Lordship passed in review the 
several measures affecting the Church which have been introduced 
into Parliameut during the session, especially the bill for legal- 
izing marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, which he urged 
his hearers to do their utmost to oppose. He then adverted 
to the subject of Essays and Reviews: “They would all under- 
stand that he was alluding to a book, professing to be the 
work of six clergymen and one layman, called Essays and Re- 
views, and though he was not going, however much he might be 
tempted to do so, to break the rule of silence which circumstances 
had imposed upon him, still he felt he owed it to the diocese—both 
to the clergy and laity—to explain to them in not many words the 
reasons which had led him to adopt the course upon which he had 
now entered. He had instituted proceedings against the reputed 
writer of one of those Essays. ‘There was much to dissuade him 
from acting as he had done. His belief was that there was not sufli- 
cient power in either of the Essays to exercise any permanent in- 
fluence over the minds of men. This was one cause of hesitation. 
Again, he was not free from fear that legal proceedings would extend 
and intensify the influence, whatever it might be, and, further, he 


of the questions which must necessarily be submitted to them. They 
there was another cause for hesitation—the dictates of a righteous 
caution lest indignation against a reckless and ruthless attempt ty 
ull down the fabric of Christianity to its foundation might make 
Lim forget the claims of charity and justice. There were these digg 
culties in the way of instituting legal proceedings ; but on the othe 
side there were preponderating reasons for formally submitting the 
essay to the Archbishop’s Court, and to show that the Church dig 
approved it. The Church allowed great latitude, but there must be 
a limit somewhere. At the time of Tis consecration he (the Bishop) 
accepted the responsibility of keeping the teaching of his cle 
within these wide limits. Again, the Archbishops and Bishops 4 
the Chureh of England had testified by a public record that in this 
case the limits allowed by the Chureh had been transgressed, while 
the Lower House of Convocation and his own clergy had given iy 
their adhesion to that testimony. Such testimony had helped to 
foree the conclusion upon his mind that the case was beyond the 
bounds of toleration, and had quickened his seasibilities upon it, 
Upon the writers of the Essays and Reviews this record has had 
no effect. On the contrary, by frequent publications they had 
challenged the Bishops to show that their views were inconsistent 
with the law of the Church of England and her ministry. He might 
almost say that the writers had protested against informal acts, and 
had demanded in the name of justice a decision from those Courts to 
which decision on such points belonged. The matter had cast a 
heavy burden upon him, but loyalty to his Church compelled him to 
adopt the course he had taken—any other course would have shown 
him to be cowardly and unfaithful to his trust.” His Lordship pro. 
ceeded to speak at some length on the incarnation, justification by 
faith, and the other doctrines assailed in Essays and Reviews, con. 
tending that upon them hinged the whole Christian system, and con- 
cluded by pronouncing the benediction. The articles have been 
filed in the proceedings against Dr. Williams, and the case will be 
ready for hearing, early next term. The preamble charges Dr. Williams 
with having, within the last two years, written, printed, published, 
dispersed, and set forth, in a book entitled Essays and Reviews, a 
certain article, or essay, or review, with divers notes thereto, entitled 
Bunsen’s Biblical Researches; and by having, in such article, or 
essay, or review, and in the notes thereto, advisedly affirmed and 
maintained certain erroneous, strange, and heretical doctrines, posi- 
tions, and opinions, contrary and repugnant to the doctrine and 
teaching of the said united Church of England and Ireland. Articles 
1 to 6 declare Dr. Williams’s liability fot punished and convicted 
for the offence of false teaching, the publication of the book, and his 
share in its authorship, &. &e. Articles 7 to 16 set forth seriatim 
the various particulars in which Dr. Williams’s Essay is at variance 
with sound doctrine. Article 17 is as follows: “And we further 
article and object to you, the said Rev. Rowland Williams, that 
the manifest tendency, scope, object, and design of the whole Essay 
is to inculcate a disbelief in the Divine inspiration and authority of 
the Holy Scriptures contained in the Old and New Testament, to 
reduce the said Holy Scriptures to the level of a mere human com- 
position, such as the writings of Luther and of Milton; to deny that 
the Old Testament contains prophecies or predictions of our Saviour 
and other persons and events; to deny tiat the prophets, speaking 
under the special inspiration of the Holy Spirit, foretold human 
events; to deny altogether, or greatly discredit the truth and 
genuineness of the historical portions of the Old Testament, and the 
truth and genuineness of certain parts of the New Testament, and 
the truth and reality of the Miracles recorded as facts in the Old and 
New Testament; to deny or interpret by a meaning at variance with 
that of the Church the doctrines of original sin, of infant baptism, of 
justification by faith, atonement and propitiation by the death of our 
Saviour, and of the incarnation of our Saviour.” The remainin 
articles, five in number, are of the usual formal and_ technic. 
character. 
—" The Lord-Lieutenant spent Friday at Belfast, and was actively 
employed all day in visiting the different institutions in the town— 
his excellency finding time in one day for the Depository of Fine 
Arts, the District Model School, the Barracks (where his excellency 
was invited to a déjedner in the mess-room, by Colonel Hobbs and 
the officers of the 14th depét battalion), the Ulster Bank, the Cricket 
Ground, the Queen’s College, and the Botanic Gardens. At the 
latter place, the Royal Belfast Horticultural Society was holding its 
annual show, and his Excellency was the centre of attraction to a very 
large and fashionable assemblage. In reply to an address, his Ex- 
cellency announced, in very flattering terms, his intention of conferring 
the honour of knighthood on the Mayor of Belfast, Mr. Coey. The 
ceremony was then gone through, and Sir Edward Coey rose amid 
great cheering. Sir Edward entered Belfast forty years ago, seeking 
employment without a shilling in his pocket, and has lately bought 
an estate from the Earl of Antrim at a cost of 80,000/., being now 
one of the wealthiest men in Belfast. 


Tvurspay, Aucust 131TH. 


The report of the Registrar-General contains an instructive paper, 
by Dr. W. Farr, on the causes of death in England in 1859. ‘The 
most noticeable feature is the rapid spread of diphtheria, the deaths 
from which epidemic in 1855 were 385; in 1856, 603; in 1857, 
1583; in 1858, 6606; in 1859, 10,184. . Dr. Farr considers that 
diphtheria was well known in Italy and Spain in the seventeenth 
century, and that diphtherine, its materies morli is some modifica- 
tion of scarlatinine. One quarter of all the deaths of the year were 
caused by zymotic diseases. Small-pox was fatal to 3848 persons, 





did not think that the constitution of our courts of judicature was as 
well fitted as one could desire to weigh the balance of truth on many 


chiefly, of course, unvaccinated children. Excessive drinking is re- 
turned as the direct cause of death in 890 instances, 545 of which 
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qere from delirium tremens, and the remainder are simply ascribed 
to ‘ intemperance.” Gout is stationary. The deaths from tubercu- 
Jous diseases have decreased in number since 1853 ; while those from 
pronchitis have increased largely. Diseases of the three vital organs, 
the heart, lungs, and brain, amount nearly to the third of the deaths 
of the year. 7 persons died from fright, 8 (7 women) from grief, 
5 from rage, and 26 women and 21 men from melancholy. Organic 
Jesions, OF local irritations productive of convulsions, were the cause 
of death to more than 25,000, chiefly infants. 27,104 persons only 
died a strictly natural death, that is to say from simple old age. 
Violent deaths amounted to the startling number of 14,649—or at 
the rate of 75 in 100,000 annually. Of the 13,056 of these deaths 
hich are ascribed to accident or negligence, 279 were caused by 

json. 1248 persons committed suicide, and 338 met their death 
fy murder or manslaughter. 

— Immense crowds thronged the banks of the Thames at Batter- 
sea on Monday in order to witness the crossing of the river, on a 
ight-rope, by the “ Female Blondin,” who has been so extensively 

vertized at Cremorne. She started from Battersea, and had _per- 
formed, most successfully, about four-fifths of her journey, when, 
owing to some unforeseen breakdown to two of the guide ropes usec 
to secure the one on which she walked in its place, she was com- 

ed to stop, sit down on the rope, and ultimately descend into a 


— “Smoker” writes to the Zimes to complain of the improper 
use of arsenic in colouring imitation meerschaum pipes. A few days 
ago, he bought a pipe of the above description from a chemist, who 
was careful to inform him that the lips were not to be allowed to 
tonch the pipe, but it was to be used with an india-rubber mouth- 
piece, but without stating a reason. A nephew of his, a medical 
student, on seeing the pipe, recommended him not to use it, as 
several of his fellow-students who had used similar pipes had been 
attacked with sore-throats and the other symptoms of arsenical 
poisoning. The pipes in question are made of common clay, but 
coloured with arsenic in order to resemble meerschaum. 

— A circular memorandum, issued from the Horse Guards on 
Saturday, abolishes the purchase system with regard to commissions 
in the corps of Yeomen of the Guard, and provides that, in future, 
vacancies in that corps shall be filled up by officers in the army of 
long standing and good service. Compensation will be allowed to 
officers who have acquired their commissions by purchase and are 
desirous of retiring from the corps, but the sale of commissions for 
the tuiure is prohibited. All officers appointed in future must have 
been of a certain rank in the army, Royal Marines, or Indian army, 
no officer appointed who is over fifty, and in case of any officer be- 
coming, in the — of the captain of the corps, permanently inca- 
pacitated, he will be required to resign his commission, or half his 
salary will be paid to a substitute, who will succeed to the next 
vacancy in the corps. 

— ‘the screw-sieamer Z. C. Pearson, of Hull, belonging to Mr. 
Z. C. Pearson, ex-mayor of that place, has been, it is feared, lost in 
the Baltic. She was a steamer of 700 tons burden, built at Sunder- 
land about a year ago, and left Riga for Hull on the 28th ult., with 
acrew of twenty-seven on board, and has not been heard of since. 
If the fears entertained on the subject turn out to be well founded, 
she will make the eighth Hull steamer lost in the Baltic since October 
last. 

— Mr. J. O. Lever, M.P., has addressed a letter to the Chief Secre- 
iary for Ireland, on the subject of the forfeited Galway subsidy. 
After alluding to Sir Robert Peel’s expression of an opinion favour- 
able to the renewal of the subsidy, at his re-election for Tamworth, 
Mr. Lever concludes thus : 

“ Captain Washington, R.N., whose attention has been specially directed to 
the capabilities of Galway as a packet station, reported to the Government: * It 
is no longer a question of this port or that port, of a few miles more or a few miles 
less in distance across the Atlantic. The problem has been solved, and solved in 
the way such problems ought to be solved The enterprise of this Lever Trans- 
atlantic Company has demonstrated that Galway has such claims. It is a fact 
that large steamers carrying over 300 ‘passengers have for months used Galway 
for a packet station, have performed their voyages with a and safety, and 
on one occasion have made the passage from Newfoundland to Ireland ia less than 
six days, the quickest passage on record.’ 

“ The subsidy was granted fora twofold purpose—namely, to secure increased 
mail accommodation and a higher rate of speed in the transmission of letters. In 
spite of the numerous obstacles with which the company had to contend, they 
succeeded in effecting both the objects for which the project had been called into 
existence. 

“ That the ocean line of steamships from Galway to America was, in reality 
one of the great events of the age, was rendered evident from the number of 
wer that flocked tothe route. In 1858 the Indian Empire sailed from 

lway with only eleven passengers, yet the returns of the Transatlantic pas- 
Senger traffic, prepared by the Emigration Commissioners, and published by 
erder of the House of Commons, give the following results for the year 1859: 

“ AVERAGE FoR THE YEAR 1859. 
From Liverpool. Passengers per orate Trip. 
° ° 8 


Allen's m . : R 
Cunard’s . ° a . ° ° . fo] 
Inman’s. ° ° . 3 : é 116 
Total in three vessels ‘ , 289 
From Galway. Passengers per Outward Trip. 
Galway Line. , . ° ° - 373 


. Total in one vessel . ° . 

Sir Robert Peel’s answer repeats the opinion he had formerly expressed 
in favour of a line of steamers between Galway and America, but 
qualifies that opinion by saying : 

“ However, at the close of the Session of 1861, and after the statement of the 
Prime Minister in the House of Commons on Tuesday last, it would ill become 
me to enter into speculation as to the probable result of subsequent arrangements, 
but you may rest assured that I shall bear in mind the desire you express that I 


should give the matter an earnest attention, and this I may say, that her 
Majesty’s Government can have no other object in view than the pursuit of a 
generous policy towards Ireland, coupled with the hope that the commercial 
efforts and mercantile transactions of the Irish people may be marked with that 
success which a union of energy afd enterprise with economy and prudence 
almost invariably command, 
“T am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
“ John O. Lever, Esq., M.P., &c.” “ Ropert Peetu. 


Wepnespay, Aucust l4rn. 

— On Monday morning, after the conclusion of the business in 
the Baukruptey Court, Mr. Commissioner Fane addressed the follow- 
ing extraordinary intimation to the members of the Bar: “I have 
lately addressed a letter to Viscount Palmerston as Prime Minister, 
expressing my feelings as to the manner in which the Commissioners 
; of this Court have been treated by the Bankruptcy and Insolvency 
| Bill, now become law. I am anxious to give the utmost possible 
publicity to that letter, and with that view I intend to read it in this 
|court to-morrow at twelve o’clock. I shall be glad if some members 
|of the Bar who practise in this court, and some gentlemen connected 
| with the press, will attend. I hope te have to-morrow a sufficient 
| number of printed copies of the letter to supply every gentleman who 
{may wish to have one.” On the following day, accordingly, the 
court was crowded by members of the Bar, reporters, and others, who 
| attended on purpose to hear the learned Commissioner’s production 
lread; to the disappointment, however, of those who expected to 
jextract some amusement from the scene, and to the satisfaction of 
jall who wished to be spared the spectacle of an English judge pub- 
!licly expressing his contempt for the laws he will be called upon to 
jadminister, Mr. Fane—satisfied, perhaps, that the large attendance 
|showed that he was considered to Ve perfectly capable of such a pro- 
ceeeding—gave notice of his intention to postpone, at least, the 
reading of the letter. He said: “ Since I mentioned the subject of 
| this letter, 1 have had a conversation with a gentleman in whose 
jjudgment I place the greatest confidence, and in deference to his 
jopinion I postpone the reading of the letter until the reassembling 
of the legal world after the holidays. Those gentlemen, therefore, 
who have come here in anticipation of hearing the letter read, will, I 
am sure, be disappointed, but disappointed only for a short time, be- 
| cause after the vacation I will certainly read the letter. I an sorry, 
|very sorry, to have caused all this disappointment.” 

— The Commissioners of Inland Revenue have issued their fifth 
ireport. It is of considerable length, and full of details, but the fol- 
lowing are among the principal points of interest contained in it. 
|The net receipts from excise duties in the years ended March 31st, 
| 1860 and 1861, were respectively 20,227,988/. and 19,534,442/. They 
consequently show a decrease of 693,546/. The quantities of spirits 
brought to charge during the last two years are as follows: In 1860, 
24,965,192 gallons ; and in 1861, 20,147,824 gallons; showing a de- 
crease of 4,837,368 gallons. This decrease, while partly attributable 
to the diminished consumption consequent upon an _ increase 
of duty, is also to be accounted for by several other causes— 
|firstly, because while in 1860 unusually large stocks of spirits had 
been accumulated in anticipation of an increase of duty, since that 
inerease took place all persons concerned in the spirit trade have 
uniformly kept their stocks as low as possible. Sc condly, by the 
effect of the bad harvest in restricting consumption. In Ireland the 
sale of spirits during the five months from August to the end of the 
jyear is nearly as much as that of the preceding seven months, if not 
|more, so that a bad harvest must have great influence over the con- 
sumption. Since the commencement of the current financial year, how- 
lever, the quantity brought to charge has been constantly larger than in 
\the corresponding period of last year, and if that quantity coutinues, 
|with a proportionate increase during the winter months, the total 
leonsumption by the end of the financial year will most probably reach 
}21,000,000 gallons. Lllicit distillation has decreased considerably. 
The number of detections were, in 1860-1861: in England 126 and 
111, in Scotland 29 and 18, and in Ireland 2396 and 1589. The 
number of bushels of malt charged with duty in 1860 was 44,565,038, 
and in 1861, 37,368,716, the decrease being 7,196,322. The former 
quantity, however, was the largest on record, and exceeded that of- 
1858-9 by 2,000,000 bushels. The number of barrels of beer ex 
ported, and amount of drawback paid thereon, in the years ending 
the 3lst of March, 1860 and 1861, was as follows: In 1860 
there were 631,363 barrels of beer exported, and in 1861, 509,031. 
The amount of drawback paid thereon was, in 1860, 202,358/.; and 
in 1861, 161,1522. In 1859, 45,565 acres of hops were under culti- 
vation, and in 1860, 46,272 acres; in 1859, 68,496,958 lbs. of hops 
were charged with duty, and in 1860, 11,162,777 lbs.; in 1859 the 
amount of duty was 599,346/.; in 1860, 69,7674. These figures 
speak for themselves, the duty on hops representing simply the 
quantity grown, The increase on stamps from last year is 328,2512., 
the net receipts having been respectively 8,032,538/, and 8,360,7892. 
In 1860, the income tax produced 9,666,1412., in 1861, 10,957,0602. 
The assessments on profits of trade under Schedule D, for 1859-60, 
show an increase over those for the year 1858-9, of 4,188,000/. 
The improvement is especially to be noticed in the assessments for 
the following places: City of London, Liverpool, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, Wakefield, Salford, 
Southampton, Wolverhampton, Burton-upon-Trent, Cheshire, Essex, 
Surrey, and Sussex. 

— Mr. Sowerby, C.E., writes to the Zimes on the subject of 
the routes between India and Thibet and Western China, and 
especially advocates the adoption of the route following the Kosika 
and Ramgunga rivers, by which a road, or even railroad, might be 
made up to within two days’ march of the Snowy Passes, which there 
are only 16,000 feet high, as against 13,000 at Sikkim. Along the 
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entire distance of this route are hundreds of thousands of acres of | changes ; 


jungle, which in Mr. Sowerby’s opinion might be brought under 
cultivation for the growth of tea, sugar, cotton, hemp, rhea, flax, or 
other produce. There are also mines within the British territories 
on this route, containing rich stores of lead, copper, iron, silver, and 
even gold, of the latter of which Mr. Sowerby has samples in his own 
possession. At present the trade between India and Thibet is carried 
on exclusively by the Bhotans, or Bhotiers, who make one trip in the 
year, between the months of July and August, and barter their com- 
modities at the fairs of Bagasur and Ramnuggur. ‘There are also 
other eligible routes besides the one indicated above, of which, how- 
ever, Mr. Sowerby does not give the particulars. 

— The following officers and soldiers engaged in the capture of 
the Taku fort, on the 21st of August, 1860, are to be rewarded for 
especial acts of bravery by the coveted distinction of the Victoria 
Cross : Captain R. M. Rogers, 44th Regiment (now of the 90th); 
Birch M‘Dougall, 44th; Lieutenant Lenox, 67th; Captain Burslam, 
67th (now of the 60th); Private Lane, 67th; Lieutenant Chaplin, 
67th (now of the 100th); and Hospital Apprentice Arthur Fitz- 
gibbon, of the Indian Medical Service. 


Tuurspay, Ave. lita. 

— Sir G. Bowyer publishes in the Times a letter addressed to Lord 
Palmerston, and denouncing Italian rule in Naples. On the Ist 
instant, he says, sixty-four persons, reported to be Legitimists, were 
assassinated in Naples, ad the prisons are full of the victims of 
Piedmontese tyranny. Four papers have been suppressed, and their 
editors thrown into prison. ‘The Sardinian troops are burning, mur- 
dering, and pillaging all over the provinces ; six suspected persons 
were shot in one day, and the whole kingdom is full of anarchy and 
insurrection. Sir G. Bowyer adds that Cardinal Riario Sforza has 
been expelled the kingdom, and forty priests sent into exile. “A 
mob of persons in the pay of the police insulted these venerable 
exiles,” while the people wept over their saintly bishop. He holds 
the Ministry responsible for these acts, as it has lent its influence and 
support to Piedmontese invasions. . 

— Matthew Phibbs was tried in January last, at Ballymote, Sligo, 
for the murder of Mr. W. Callaghan, his wife, and Anne Mooney, a 
servant-girl, The jury found him guilty, but there was some doubt 
felt by the public, and the judge did not pass the capital sentence. 
He has now, however, confessed the murder, and pointed out the 
place where the property he took was hidden. 

— Out of the deaths in England in 1859, 184,264 were those of 
children, or two in five of the whole mortality. 
these died within a few months of birth, and very many are supposed 
to come by their deaths from other than natural causes. In London, 
278 infants are known to have been murdered, 60 more were found 
dead in the Thames, and 100 more were found dead under railway 
arches, in cellars, and the like. In the same year there died 25 men 
and 56 women who had attained a hundred years of age. 

— The meeting of the Social Science Association at Dublin was 
opened on Tuesday by Lord Brougham, who delivered his inaugural 
address as President. 
first visit to Ireland he could meet none of his early and honoured 
friends — Grattan, Plunkett, Wellington, and Wellesley — whose 
transcendent genius had adorned their country, but all of whom he had 
been doomed to outlive, his Lordship entered upon the subject before 
him—the progress which Social Science has made during the year, 
and its present state and prospects : 

“ We are met again by the complaint that few of the plans proposed by us 
have been accomplished, and that, of the measures originating in our labours, 
many have failed to pass through the Legislature. But the progress of all the 
sciences and arts is slow, because their improvement is necessarily gradual. In 
the whole circle of science you find gradual progress to be the rule. Thus the vast 
changes which Newton made in mathematics and in physical science were 
effected after others had made a near approach to the same point. ‘The calculus, 
in itself so great an extension of analytical science, and in its consequences 
producing such a revolution in all the exacter sciences, had, above a quarter 
of a century before its invention, been nearly discovered by Cavalleri and Ko- 
berval, and still more nearly by Fermat, and some years later most nearly of all 
by Barrow; while the doctrine of gravitation and its explanation of the heavenly 
motions had been approached—at any rate, had the way prepared for it—by Ga- 
lileo, Kepler, Huyghens, Borelli; and even his optical discoveries had been par- 
tially anticipated by Krontaud of Prague, and Antonio, Bishop of Spelatro. The 
science of chemistry, from the dreams of the alchemists to the erroneous theory 
of Stahl, made slow progress, and by successive improvements was freed from 
those errors, and grew into the science which Black, Priestly, Lavoisier, and 
Davy brought to its present state. The great rule of gradual progress governs 
the moral sciences as well as the natural. 
economy were laid by Hume and Smith, the French economists had made a great 
step towards it, and Turgot had himself worked, and, as a Minister, had patro- 
mized the labours of others in the same direction. Again, in constitutional 
poly, see by what slow degrees the great discovery of representative government 
1as been made from its first rade elements—the attendance of feudal tenants at 
their lord's court, and the summons of burghers to grant supplies of money. Far 
from being impatient at this slow progress, we ought rather to reflect that the 
sure advance of ail the sciences depends in a great measure upon its being 
pmo. But the common law of our natare, which forbids the sudden and rapid 
eaping forward, and decrees that each successive step prepared by the last shall 
facilitate the next, is in an especial manner of importance and of value in the 
social sciences, which so nearly affect the highest interests of mankind. Here 
our course, to be safe, must be guided by the result of experience, and must 
always be of a tentative kind. We must even be prepared to change 
our direction and our pace, and to retrace our steps when we find 
we have gone too far in a wrong direction, An elaborate report, with 
suggestions on the Patent Law and the reports on Private Bill legis- 
Jation, have as yet borne no fruit. But the important propositions 
respecting Charitable Trusts, made by our learned and distinguished colleague, 
Sir W. Page Wood, have to a great extent been adopted by the Education Com- 




















More than half of | 


| with his letter to Mr. Senior. 


After expressing his deep regret that on his | 


——. 
but is an important amendment of the law. Five Acts have 
been passed containing a digest of the main body of the criminal statute 
law. No gain to our jurisprudence can be more important, both in itself and 
as leading to a digest of the law in all its branches, for nothing can more 
directly tend to its improvement in every way. But, furthermore, it is confessed 
on all hands that the subject has an indisputable right to protection in return for 
his allegiance; nay, as the very condition for his allegiance. Yet, involved in 
this is the right to be made acquainted with the laws under which he lives, and 
submission to which his allegiance implies. But the ancient tyrant who 

his laws at such a — that the people could not read them, hardly did 4 
worse act than they who so wrap them up in vague language, and so mix and 
confound their provisions, that when read they are not understood. Happily 
there is now an end to this grievous defect in our system—a certainty 
of having a digest, which for many years was beyond my most sanguine ex. 
pectations, when the labours of those to whom nearly thirty years ago [ 
committed the consolidation, giving us most valuable reports, seemed 
doomed to disappointment by the course pursued in the House of Commons, 
and would have continued ineffectual but for the exertions and the influence of 
our National Association. Let us, however, hold in grateful remembrance the 
invaluable services of Messrs. B. Ker, Starkie, Greaves, and Lonsdale towards the 
success of this great work. In coming to the next department—Education—our 
attention is first of all arrested by the great event which has happened since our 
last meeting, and to which our unwearied exertions have most essentially con. 
tributed—the repeal of the paper duty, the heavy tax upon knowledge in ey 
one of its various branches. ‘That gross and glaring anomaly in our legislative 
as well as administrative proceedings has now ceased. We can no longer be 
charged with, at one and the same time, paying for schools to teach and raising 
the price of the books taught—of encouraging the people to read, of patronizing 
authors and multiplying readers, while we make it unprofitable for the former to 
write and hard for the latter to read. The effect of this most salutary change 
has been immediate, and it has been great. Over what an ample field its opera. 
tion extends may be seen by this,—that one daily penny paper has a circulation 
of 80,000, and a halfpenny weekly journal, with excellent cuts, has been 
established, and already issues above 8000. The good thus bestowed seems to 
be free from all admixture of evil; for the alarm felt by some, affected by inore, 
at the cheap newspaper press is really groundless. The bulk of readers, always 
influenced by the more rational and better informed part of the community, will 
entirely discountenance and prevent those outrages upon all taste as well as truth 
and decency which we have seen in the press of some countries—of one particularly, 
so gross «is almost to pass belief. But the character of the people must not be jud 

as if they could approve of such things. We might as well charge the French 
countrymen of Lavoisier and Lafayette with being robbers and murderers because 
the daily papers of Marat and Hébert preached wholesale pillage and assassina- 
tion, as hold the countrymen of Washington and Franklin answerable for the sins 
of their press—a compound of slander, fraud, and bluster. But our proceedings 
touching education have been successful in other directions. At the Bradford 
meeting the vice-president over this department was Mr. Chadwick, so well 
known for his invaluable services on the Poor Law Commission thirty years ago, 
and without whose aid and agency that great measure of practical social science, 
the New Poor Law, could never, in all probability, have been prepared. At Brad- 
ford he communicated to Mr. Senior, one of the Education Commissioners, who 
attended our congress, the result of the discussions in the department over which 
he presided upon the important subjects of reducing the time consumed in teach- 
ing at schools, and of forming those schools and unions so as to lessen the cost 
and increase the efficiency of instruction. The commissioner requested him to 
exainine these points in detail when the congress broke up. He did so, and collected 
a most valuable body of information, by visiting the schools in the manufactories 
of the West Riding, conferring also with schogls’ inspectors and with medical 
men. His report was, unfortunately, too late to be inserted in that of the com- 
mission; but it has since been moved for in the House of Lords, and is presented, 
It may be considered as an event in the history 
of education, and it is quite certain to occasion extensive improvements, in- 
creasing the number of children taught, lessening their labour, and making it 
conducive to the health both of the body and mind. I certainly regard Mr. 
Chadwick as having rendered to education a service equal to that which the 
amendment of the Poor Law owes him. The Criminal and Reformatory Depart- 
iment presents very satisfactory results; and it may be fit at this meeting that we 
dwell more especially on the Irish branch of the subject. ‘The number of reforma- 
tory schools is but small, and it is devoutly to be wished that they were multiplied. 





| But the diminution of crime in this island, of late years, is most satisfactory; 


and, allowing that the great migration, since the famine years, has bi 

much influence, enough of the improvement remains to reflect the greatest 
credit upon the instructors of youth and the ministers of religion. The decrease 
in the number of the people makes any comparison of the commitments for 
offences inconclusive, unless we regard the proportion of these to population. 
They were, in 1836, as 1 to 923 of the people; in 1859, as 1 to 1117; and in 
1860, as 1 to 1217. The number of juvenile offenders decreased in a stil) 
greater proportion. Pre-eminence among the subjects engaging our attention 
must, in some degree, be determined by local circumstances; and we this year 
assemble in a capital that affords the opportunity and imposes the duty of in- 
spectjng the operation of the Irish convict system, which has received the atten- 
tive consideration, not of Great Britain only, but of the continent of Europe, and 
of the United States of America, The statement that has been put about, that 
the Irish plan is only adapted to the local circumstances of the country, has been 


tl 


‘entirely refuted by a reference to the adoption and support of the system abroad. 


Before the foundations of political | 


\ duced, 


mission, under the Duke of Newcastle; and the amendments of the Bankruptcy | 


and Insolvency Laws, which, after the fullest investigations, are so strongly re- 
commended, have almost all been introduced into the new Act, the careful 
framing of which reflects the greatest credit upon the Lord Chancellor. It 
has not passed through the ordeal of the Lords without material 


td 


Buron Holtzendortf, professor in the University of Baden, has published an ex- 
cellent work upon it, and intends to honour this congress with his presence. The 
celebrated jurist, Professor Mittermaiere, of Heidelberg, has given his ample and 
zealous testimony in Captain Crofton’s favour; and Count Cavour, in the 
midst of all his labours and anxieties, during the last two years of his life, 
applied himself to muster the principles of the system, which he intro- 
under Cavalier Peri, into the Tuscan territory. In the great 
department of Social Economy much attention was at the last congress 
given to the important introduction into the manufacturing districts of the 
co-operative system—the establishment of unions by the working classes, for the 
purposes of sharing in the profits on the goods consumed or used by them, as 
well as of preventing adulteration of those goods, and for the other purpose ot 
carrying on branches of manufacture. In both these kinds of union the progress 
has been very great since last year, and in the latter those doubts which seemed 
to exist of the scheme’s practicability have beea almost altogether removed, Above 
fifty companies for manufacture Lave been established since last congress, be- 
sides many of mere stores. In these last a capital of 500,000/ is invested ; bat 
in the tormer the manufacturing concerns represent a capital of nearly 
2,000, 0002, exclusive of the Manchester Cotton Company (limited), whose cxp\- 
tal is 1,000,0002, The returns of Mr. ‘Tidd Pratt show the creation of above 
250 co-operative societies within the last twelve months, ail enrolled under the 
Friendly Socirty Act. It is not wonderful that the members of such unions should 
be of an educated class, but that they should often exercise themselves 10 
literary labours is remarkable. Besides entering into competition for the prizes 
offered by the Dial newspaper and by Mr. John Cassell, whose volume of above 
twenty working men’s essays I have just received, the working men of Manches- 
ter carry on a monthly journal of co-operative progress, without the help oF 
interference of any other class. A number of this work now lies before me, 
from which it appears that in the second year of its existence the sale has 
reached 12,000; it is well conducted, and a hope is expressed of improving 1 
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when what they term “the detestable duty on paper ’ is given up. As might 


be sa d, the savings and the profits of these good men are in part applied 
to public purposes and to charity. Thus at Rochdale they have given to the 
town & drinking-fountain and contributed 502. to the Indian Relief Fund, besides 
smaller yearly sums to the dispensary and the deaf-and-dumb institution. The 
effect of co-operation in preventing those strikes, so pernicious to the working 
classes and so dangerous to the peace of the community, has been everywhere 
felt. The late strikes at Colne may be ascribed to the want of co-operative 
gnions in that district; but the mischiefs occasioned, and which left their deep 

behind, opened the people’s eyes to their error, and the consequence has 
been the establishment in that district within the last three weeks of a sled 
with 700 looms upon the co-operative plan.” 

After giving some statistics connected with the progress of tem- 
perance, his Lordship alluded to the sixth department mainly for in- 
ternational subjects, which was added last year. 

“ This was the suggestion of the distinguished foreigners who attended at 
Glasgow, the chief of whom were M. Garnier Pages, of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, 1848, and M. Desmarest, of the French Bar. The same suggestion was 
likewise pressed upon us by Professor Kharktchowski, of Kherson, in Russia, 
who had intended to be present, but was prevented by his professional duties. 
He, however, sent a most instructive letter. But we had been anticipated by the 

py plan of the Prince Consort for an international statistical congress, which 
os held its meetings in London a few weeks before ours, and had been attended 
with complete success. His Royal Higlmess’s able, learned, and comprehensive | 
address in opening it deserves to be read with great attention, and is deserving of | 
sll praise. At Glasgow the subjects of general international averages and other | 
kindred matters were discussed in a meeting attended by delegates from many 

of the Continent: and we have the confident expectation of others being 
nt here. The new 4 gore is under the presidency of no less eminent 
# political economist than M. Michel Chevalier, who also attended our Bradford | 
congress two years ago.” 

His Lordship then proceeded to make some remarks on foreign | 
affairs, chiefly characterized by a spirit of strong Toryism, and con- | 
cluded his address amidst great cheering. A vote of thanks to his | 
Lordship was then proposed by the Lord-Lieutenant, and seconded by | 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald. The number of tickets issued was for mem- 
bers at a guinea each, 285, for associates at 10s. each, 1386, total 
1671, and allowing for life members and those who had received in- | 
yitations, the total attendance must have reached 1800. 

— The nomination for South Lancashire took place on Weduesday, 
at Newton-le-Willows, the High Sheriff, Sir Humphrey de Trafford, 
presiding. Mr. Turner was proposed by Mr. F. Shand, and seconded 
t Mr. R. H. Norreys; Mr. Cheetham by Mr. T. Brocklebank and 

r. Mark Phillips. Mr. ‘Turner spoke first, and was received with 
the usual mixture of cheers and hooting. The chief object of his 
address was to show that lis principles were more in accordance with 
those of Lord Palmerston than Mr. Cheetham’s were, the latter 
gentleman, for example, advocating the separation of Clurch and 
State, and the ballot, and being identified with Mr. Bright’s peace 
party, on all of which points Lord Palmerston entertained quite 
opposite views, so that, in fact, he (Mr. Turner) was more a sup- 
porter of Government than Mr. Cheetham himself. He also com- 
mented on Mr. Chectham’s studious avoidance of the subject of our 
volunteer forces : 

“Mr. Cheetham and his friends accused the Conservative party of everything 
that had gone wrong in our administration for twenty years past, and took credit 
themselves for every good measure that had passed. But there were people—and 
strong Liberals among them—who thought the extreme opinions enunciated by 
the League party in Parliament had done the greatest mischief to England. The 
Conservative party were charged with misconducting our foreign affairs; but 
almost the last thing said by Lord John Russell, the Foreign Minister of Lord | 
Palmerston’s Government before his elevation to the House of Peers, was to this | 
effect: ‘I have always said in this House, and I am ready to repeat it} 
now, that I thought Lord Malmesbury a very efficient Minister of Foreign | 
Affairs, and that the general course of his policy was the right policy | 
to pursue.” (Great cheering, and ‘Three cheers for Lord Malmesbury.’) 
He would rather take the opinion of Lord J. Russell on the matter than the | 
opinion of Mr. Cheetham; and if it had not been for the support of the Con- | 
servatives the Palmerston Government itself would long ago have fallen under | 
the attacks of the League party. (Cheers.) On the question of Parliamentary 
Reform, he (Mr. Turner) was in favour of a representation in conformity with 
the wealth, intelligence, and general population of the country; but it was idle 
for a gentleman to pledge himself to any particular figure that might be pro- 
posed as the limit of the franchise; and a matter of so much importance ought | 
not to be brought before the Legislature unless the people generally had a gtrong | 
opinion about it, or unless the Government had a fair chance of carrying their 

roposals through Parliament. That was the opinion of Lord Derby, echoed by 

rd Granville. (‘ Three cheers for Lord Derby.’) Me was accused of being | 
only a convert to Free Trade, but surely the Liberals should not object to a} 
convert (cheers), and he had always been a man of progress, ready to make 




















sach modifications and improvements as seemed to become desirable. He was 
for amendments, while his opponents were for destruction. (Cheers.) As to 
our foreign policy, he thought that, while sympathizing with liberty everywhere, 
we ought not to intervene in the afiairs of other States. (Loud chee He 
said the first question was, by what standard or test were the electors going to 


decide 7 


There were great principles at issue in this contest, and there were 
parties, as in days gone by. ‘'T 


The party of his opponents, however, appeared 






under false colours, professing themselves to be Reformers, and attached to our 
institutions, after having formerly denounced the efforts made to bring about ti 


e 
improved state of things they now accepted. What contidence was now to be 
placed in the opinions of men whose perceptions had been so egregious 
taken? (Cheers.) It was said on the other side that further Nefurms were 


‘under consideration.’ t 


y Ihlis- 
But, surely, when a man came to ask 
to give him power in the Legislature to protect and advance their interests, he 
should have done considering and be ready for action, avowing his princ 
and prepared manfully to defend them. ( Cheers.) It seemed they were a 


iis countrvinen 





lree 
traders, But what was the value of generai acknowledgments on paper, which were 


Those gentlemen now opposed to him, and accepting 
and tried to undermine ti« 


} 1 iy 
guarded in 


contradicted in practice ? 
Free ‘Trade, had denounced Mr. Gladstone’s Budget 
reat work of Mr. Cobden in Paris. His honourable opponent was 
his language, for, itistead of saying ‘We approve of the Free-trade principle,’ 
he said, ‘we concur in it.’ (Laughter and cheers.) Of what value was his 
concurrence now the battle wa8’ won—no thanks to him? (Cheers.)” 
Mr. Cheetham proceeded to criticise Mr. Turner’s pretensions as 
Mr. Cheeth roceeded t t M | 
a promoter of increased cotton supply, and expressed his opinion 
that the Church of England would one day sce the benefit of separa- 
tion between Church and State. The show of hands was then taken, 








| case in which the interests of England and Austria could clash. 


|wick, and could not possibly explode. 
|he denied to be parafliu oil at all; he thought it was a petro- 


which the High Sheriff declared to be in favour of Mr. Turner, and 
a poll was demanded for Mr. Cheetham, and given for Saturday. 

— The Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian, who for some time past 
has been staying in this country, paid a visit to Southampton yester- 
day, for the purpose of ascertaining the capabilities of that port for 
the establishment of a line of steamers between Trieste and an Eng- 
lish port. On his arrival in Southampton, a complimentary address 
from the corporation was read by the Town Clerk, to which his Im- 
perial Highness briefly replied, and then proceeded to visit and 
mspect the docks and harbour. On their return the imperial party 
were entertained by the corporation at a déjeduer at the Victoria 
Assembly-rooms. After the usual loyal and patriotic toasts, the 
Mayor proposed “ ‘The Emperor of Austria,” and next, his illustrious 
guest, the Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian, Lord High-Admiral of 
Austria. The archduke then returned thanks, and proposed “ The 
Prosperity, Power, and greatness of England—(cheers)—the elevated 
model of all free, active, and industrious nations.” (Cheers.) Sub- 
sequently, Mr. Falvey proposed “ The House of Commons,” coupling 
with the toast the name of Mr. Roebuck, M.P. Mr. Roebuck then 
returned thanks, and spoke at some Jength on Austrian affairs. He 
considered the Emperor had attempted to introduce in his dominions 
that coustitutional government which has made England what she is, 
but besides the difliculties attendant upon bringing under one 
united empire hostile communities differing in language, he had met 
with those iguorances, prejudices, and mistakes which constantly 
attend men who attempt to do good to their fellow-creatures,—still, 
maligned and misrepresented as he might be, all well-thinking Eng- 
lishmen would do what they could to aid him in his beneficent task. 
Mr. Roebuck then asked their guest to reflect that all the evidences 
of prosperity apd greatness he had seen that day were the result of 
individual enterprize, which had been allowed to attain its end through 
the existence of a Government which enabled the people to make 
their own laws. The Archduke had that day seen multitudes met 
together, but not a single soldier. The law was not thrust down our 
throats at the bayonet’s point, and every well-conditioned man was a 
policeman; and ail because we had made our own laws. 

“TI honour that great monarch who, from his high mountain, has seen that 
there are things below him worthy of regard, and who has made the people the par- 
ticipants of his power. I believe the English people thoroughly and entirely 
appreciate the value of what the Emperor of Austria has been doing. It has 
been growing slowly upon them, and I think that the people of England at this 
hour believe they understand what he is doing. He has not attempted to make 
one party superior to another; but he has atvempted to give all alike a constitu- 
tional government. He will be opposed by interest, by faction, and by dema- 
gogues ; but let him depend upon the people of England. They will support 
him throughout all his difficulties. They know from experience what those 
difficulties are, and they will hail him as one of the great benefactors of mankind. 
( Cheers.) Now, sir, we enjoy all these things, and why do we enjoy them? 
Because govern ourselves, and, governing ourselve, we have a House of 
Commons.” ° 
Mr. Roebuck concluded by returning thanks in the name of the 
House of Commons. Mr. J. R. Stebbing, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, then proposed “The Commerce of Austria and Eng- 
land,” coupling with it the name of Count Apponyi, the Austrian 
ambassador, who responded. He said: 

“I find it very difficult, I assure you, to express my grateful sense of the 
honour you have done me. The good wishes of Eugland for Austria go straight 
to every Austrian’s heart. It is not only the many straggles borne together in 
the past which should attach the two countries to each other, for there is a cer- 
tain undeniable resemblance in character, feelings, and pursuits. Whilst I have 
been called upon to represent my master at the court of your universally 
honoured Queen, I have happily often had the occasion to study in the various 
classes of society all that is so good aud so great in Fng'and; and it is with sin- 
cere pride that, looking back towards Austria, | recoguize in her many of the 
self-same capacities for goodness, for greatness, and | will also say, for freedom. 
(Cheers.) It is the fond belief of those Austrians who know this country well 
that their own must one day be more closely formed upon her model than any 
ther Continental state can be. For my own part, gentlemen, I confess that my 
ardent hopes for the ever stronger union of our two countries rest upon the fact 
that all their interests are the same. It is almost impossible to conceive any 
They are allies 














we 


( Cheers.) 
Fripay, Aucust 161TH. 

— An inquest was held, on Monday and Wednesday, on the body 
of Mr. Mentmorency Durant Stokes, of Desborough-place, Harrow- 
road, who, together with his wife, was killed, on the night of the 26th 
ult., by the explosion of a parafiin oil lamp. The most important 
point in the inquiry was, whether the oil used in the lamp at the time 
of the explosion was supplied by the Paraffin Oil Company, or was 
only a dangerous substitute; and the Company were represented at 
the inquest with a view to deciding the question. The son of the 
deceased, Mr. M. B. Stokes, deposed that on the night of the acei- 
dent he was pouring fresh oil into the lamp, when his mother acei- 
da lighted match into the oil already in the lamp. 
The result was an mmmediate explosion, shattering the lamp, and 
turowing the the room. ‘The windowesash and 
curtains were burnt up, and the deceased and his wife received in- 
juries which proved fatal to the latter on Thursday week, and the 

Dr. Odling, analytical chemist, showed by ex- 
t a sample of oil similar to that bought for the deceased 

“t-terrace, Paddington-green, would explode when 
brought into contact with a lighted match. The inquiry was then 
‘d till Wednesday, when Dr. Odling made some further ex- 
, showing that the oil left untouched in the ean from which 

was being filled at the time of the explosion, would give off 
an explosive vapour at the ordinary Lemperature, and also would 
kindle into a slicet of flame at the contact of a lighted match, 
while that supplied by the company would only burn with a 
a The former substance 


formed by nature. 
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leum oil. Its gravity was only 794, whereas that * “ com- 
pany was 820. Mr. Woods, from whom the deceased had bought} a the “ 
the oil, was then examined, and stated that though he had | G*U0way 1, Wellington-street, Strand. 
bought oil from the company sinee 1859, he had also been supplied | Per Annum, payable in advance......cssseseee £2. 
largely from Lamb and Palmer’s, and if the oil which exploded had Postage free. 
been bought from him, it came from the latter. Mr. Horner, as the ; = SS ao 
representative of Lamb and Palmer, however, said he was prepared > SADTDp 
is pens that they had never sent out oil of such low specific gravity ] OST SC RIT T. 
as 794, but generally from 815 to $25. Mr. Johnson, who appeared ——-——__ 
(By telegram through Mr. Reuter’s office.) 
TURKEY.—Constantinopie, August 15, 


for the Paraffin Oil Company, said that though the company were 
the patentees of paraffin oil, since it had got into general use other 

parties had introduced other oils, and called them paraffin, though | Typ Sultan has given the deputation from Moldavia and Wallachia 
some of them were decidedly dangerous. The company objected | yery kind reception. 

strongly to any oil being called paraffin but their own. The verdict} The Duke de Montebello, General Codrington, and General Willisey 
was as follows: ‘“ That, on the 8th of August, Montmorency Durant | are expected here. 

Stokes did die from the mortal effects of burns and other injuries of | A large number of persons were present at the mass celebrated to. 
divers parts of his body, occasioned by his having become burnt by | day at the French Embassy on account of the Féte Napoléon, 

an explosion of the vapour of a certain substance called pare oil,| Omer Pasha is indisposed. He is now at Mostar, — 

but which was not the paraffin oil sold by the Paraffin Light Com- eo Albert 7 Tussin 18 using - a at Mehadia. . 

pany, and that the explosion aforesaid, and the death of the said ve international commission has decided in favour of the Porte on 


: " a 2 : ; -__ | the question of the settlement of the boundaries of the mouths of the 
a la Durant Stokes, were caused accidentally and by mis- Danube pending between the Porte and Moldavia. 
ne. 


: Petal ; The Turkish Government is actively progressing with financial 
— The building destined for the the Great Exhibition of 1862 is | forms, and is making preparations for A establishment of a uationd 
rapidly progressing towards apr ems nearly one quarter of the | bank. 
ironwork required, weighing in all about 4000 tons, being already in| A great fire has taken place in the Turkish quarter of the town of 
its place, and the remainder to be delivered by the 30th of September. | Smyrna. The Porte has sent assistance to the inhabitants. The cho. 
There will be 1100 columns in the building, which, if laid end to end, | lera has broken out at Tebiemi ( ?) 
would reach from Kensington to the Crystal Palace. The formal ea 
transfer of the building to the Royal Commissioners is fixed for the} This morning, at a quarter past nine o’clock, the royal visitors, the 
12th of February, on which occasion it is said Messrs. Kelk and| King of Sweden, accompanied by his brother Prince Oscar, and the 
Lucas will celebrate the completion of their labours by a féte in the | Whole of their suite, attended by Lord Harris and Colonel the 


NOTICE. 





Subscriptions to the ‘“ Over.anp Frienp or Inp1a," will be received by Mr. A. p 





centre nave. The 30th of next month is the last day for the recep- 
tion of applications for space, which have already vastly exceeded the 
whole available space, one man alone, for example, demanding 


a space of 2,250,000 square feet, or nearly three times as much 
as the whole exhibition space in the building, for agricultural 
implements. Many of the applications, especially those of inventors, 
are of a somewhat ludicrous nature. ‘Ihe articles exhibited are not, 
as at Paris in 1855, to be classed under the heads of manufactures, 
animal, vegetable, mineral, &c., but by the respective trades under 
which they come, A result of this arrangement is that the Com- 
missioners now possess a list of upwards of 6000 distinct trades and 
manufactures, hundreds of which are utterly unknown to the public, 
and many even to the Commissioners themselves. 

— Mr. Haywood, Secretary to the Cotton Supply Association, 
writes to the President of that body, giving an account of his inter- 
view with the Viceroy of Egypt, relative to the culture of cotton in 
that country. His Highness expressed himself as being very anxious 
to promote an extensive cultivation of cotton in his territory, but 
owing to the abandonment of the system under which the Go- 
vernument under Mohammed Ali formerly monopolized cotton as a 
source of revenue, and cultivated the land by forced labour, he 
feared he could not. do more than set the example by growing cotton 
on his own estates, which he was willing to do. At present, the 
fellah, or cultivator, being allowed to cultivate his land as he liked, 
would only grow cotton when certainof a good market for it. The fellah, 
too, often raised money on the security of his cotton or other crops, for 
which he had to pay at the rate of 30, or sometimes even 60 or 70 
per cent. All this, of course, is for the consideration of the English 
capitalist, and if he makes these advances to the fellah, at a moderate 
interest on the security of his crop—guaranteed by the Egyptian 
Government—and makes the growth of cotton remunerative by offer- 
ing a fair price, there would no doubt be a large production of cotton 
in Egypt. Mr. Haywood states that, as far as he can judge, there 
is no limit to the productive power of the country, and believes the 
production of cotton might soon, by the adoption of the plan sug- 
gested by the Viceroy, be increased tenfold. 





Che Cautt. 


Ossorxe, Ava. 9.—The Queen drove out yesterday, accompanied by the 
Crown Princess of Prussia, Princess Charles and Princess Anne of Hesse, Prin- 
cess Alice and Prince Arthur. Lieutenant-General the Honourable C. Grey at- 
tended on horseback. , : 
Ave. 10.—Her Majesty and his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, accom- 
nied by their Royal Highnesses the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, 
is Royal Highness the Duke of Oporto, Princess Charles, and Princess Anne of 
Hesse, Princess Alice, Princess Helena, Princess Louise, and Prince Arthur 
went on board the Royal yacht Victoria and Albert, yesterday afternoon. — 
AuG. 12.—The Queen, Prince Consort, and Royal family walked in the 


Honourable A. Hood, on behalf of the Queen, left the Swedish and 
Norwegian Embassy to visit the Bank of England, the Mint, the 
Tower of London, and the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich. 


MONEY MARKET. 

Srocx Excuaner, Fripay AFTERNooy, 
Tne directors of the Bank of England, yesterday, reduced their rate 
of discount from 5 to 44 per cent. It was generally anticipated that 
this step would shortly take place, but in most cases it was thought 
that there would be a delay for a week or two. At the same time, 
the general Discount Market remains easy, and transactions take place 
at a fraction below the terms at the Bank. This afternoon, however, 
the demand has somewhat increased. 
On the Stock Exchange there has been a slightly n.ore extensive 
inquiry for loans on Government Securities, and this morning 44 per 
| cent. was paid. Later in the day the rate went to 4 per cent. 
The discount houses and joint-stock banks have lowered their al- 
| lowance on deposits, the present terms being, at the former, 3} per 
cent. for money at call, and at 33 with a few days’ notice. The joint- 
| stock banks give a uniform rate of 3} per cent., except the London and 
| Westminster, which allows 3$ per cent. on sums of 500/. and upwards, 
and 24 for lesser amounts. 
| The funds this week have been rather firmer, owing partly to the 
| favourable weather, and partly to the reduction in the Bank rate. The 
| closing quotations of Consols this evening were 90}, 90$ for money, 
and 903 for the 10th of September, showing a rise of more than a 
quarter per cent. The new Indian Five per Cent. Loan has again 
been considerably in demand, and has improved to 1014, 1014. 

The transactions in Foreign Stocks have been generally unimpor- 
tant, the principal change being a reactiontinurkish Six per Cents. of 
1858 to 684, 683. Equador New Consolidated has advanced on the 
announcement that some merchandise has been forwarded to the 
agents of that republic in London, to be sold, and the proceeds applied 
toa dividend. Mexican remains dull at 22, 22}. 

British Railway Stocks have been affected by the low dividends 
lately announced, and at one period had declined considerably, London 
and North. Western being especially flat. ‘To-day, however, the -ten- 
ng has been rather better. Brazilian Shares and Lombardo-Vene- 
tian have improved. 

No change of importance has occurred in the Miscellaneous Market. 

A new company has been started in London, called the Commercial 
| Union Fire Insurance Company, with a capital of 2,500,000/. This 
company, in its prospectus, states that it has been formed in conse- 
— of the increased rates charged for the insurance of mercantile 
risks. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUG. 13. 

Bankrupts.—Edward Henry Cogswell and George Day, Peterborough, Northamp- 
tonshire, builders—Thomas Wills, Alverstoke, Hampshire, licensed brewer—Charles 
Humfrey and Charles Humfrey, jun., Suffolk-grove, Southwark, oil refiners— 
Charles Foster Robinson, Sussex-street, Pimlico, boarding-house keeper—Charies 
Moody, Portsea, Hampshire, edge tool manufacturer—Samuel Horsewell, Padstow, 
Cornwall, draper. 





unds this morning. . . 

His Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway is expected to arrive at Osborne 
to-day, on a visit to the Queen, accompanied by his Royal Highness Prince Oscar 
of Sweden. : 

Earl Russell, Viscount Palmerston, and Baron de Beck-Fries, Secretary to the 
Swedish Legation in London, have bad the honour of ag, benemagy 

Avo. 13.—Her Majesty and his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, ac- 
companied by their Royal Highnesses the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, | 
Princess Alice, Princess Helena, Princess Louise, Prince Arthur, and Prince 
Leopold, embarked at half-past five o'clock F ey say J afternoon on board the 
Royal yacht Victoria and ‘Albert, and steamed to the eastward. 2. 

Ava. 14.—His Royal Highness the Duke of Oporto arrived on a visit to 
her Majesty yesterday. 

Ave. 15 — Her Majesty, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses the Crown 
Princess of Prussia, Princess Alice, Princess Helena, Princess Louise, and the 
Duke of O embarked in the Royal yacht Fairy yesterday afternoon, and 
met their Royal Highnesses the Prince Consort and the Crown Prince of Prussia 








on their return from Aldershott Camp. 


Scotch Sequestrations. — Walter Longwill, Nether Meadow, Ayrshire, farmer— 
John Cockburn and David Cockburn, Eyemouth and Burnmouth, Berwickshire, 
merchants —James Cormie, Burghead, Elginshire, sailor. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUG. 16, 

a Annulled.—W illiam Porter Walton, Kingston-upon-Hull, corn and seed 
merchant. 

Bankrupts.—Edwin Henry Spark, formerly of Houndsditch, but now of Great 
Coram-street, Russell-square, wholesale jeweller—Daniel Terry, Dover, smith and 
engineer—John Christian Benjamin Wild, St. Mary Axe, City, licensed victualler— 
Nenry Augustus Hope, West Smithfield, City, and Oxford-road, Downham-road, 
Islington, hay and straw salesman and dealer—William James Epps, Maidstone, 
Kent, nursery seedsman aad hotel keeper—John Edward Elford, Cumberland- 
place, Bayswater, grocer—Edward Simons, Newgate-street, City, and Birmingham, 
lamp dealer and Italian warehouseman—Robert Griffiths, Llantrissant, Glamorgan- 
shire, innkeeper—Joseph Hamerton, Dam Head Mill, Shibden, Yorkshire, worsted 
manafoctesen -ROwerd’ Wevill, Liverpool, broker and commission and insurance 
agent—Charles Brittain, Dacre Hill, Bebington, Cheshire, builder and brick maker 
—John Milhench, Thomas Wroe, Benjamin Taylor, and John Hopkin, Oldham, 
Lancashire, cotton spinners—Thomas Bell and John Wiseman, Sunderland, rs 
and provision merchants—George Scrivener, Wigan, Lancashire, provision dealer. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——@—— 
CULTIVATED LIBERALS AND POPULAR 
LIBERALS. 


about the dominant Liberalism of the day in treating 
the old popular notions of liberty and political right, which 
not only weakens the Liberal party but tends to subvert its 
deepest ee The cultivated classes, and the news- 
paper press, which the cultivated classes more or less inspire, 
seem to have lost their hold of all the convictions which 
used to gain them the enthusiastic support of the people at 
Jarge, and to have dropped into that literary type of Liberal- 
jsm which cares for little more than free discussion on all 
subjects and the triumph of the most telling argument. The 
consequence is that, as there is a large uncultivated class 
which cares for Liberal principles perhaps rather more hear- 
tily than any other, but which seldom enters the lists in the 
discussions of the newspaper press at all, there is a growing 
chasm between the cultivated Liberals and this larger sec- 
tion of the people from whom they ought to draw their 
strength and their animal vigour. Hence, again, a growing de- 
ficiency of animal vigour in the dominant ranks of the Liberal 
party, and a growing sense of soreness and neglect in the 
subordinate ranks, who hear their leaders discriminating be- 
tween popular Liberalism and enlightened Liberalism in a 
way that they dislike and resent. We do not think they 
would dislike and resent it if the old hearty tone of genuine 
respect for any great national conviction as such, still ani- 
mated Liberal thought. But this is not the case. Instead 
of educated Liberal feeling speaking in the name of the 
whole party, and in language that the party at large can re- 
joice to accept, we have them speaking in the name of cul- 
tivated thought, and addressing themselves exclusively to 
the cultivated classes. There is growing up a marked intel- 
lectual aristocracy among the Liberals, who refer with gentle 
contempt to “vulgar liberalism,” much as refined divines 
refer to “vulgar theology,” forgetting that uncultivated 
men ought to have a political as well as a religious faith, 
and that its general truth and earnestness are of far more 
importance than the shades of thought which mark the dis- 
crimination of the reasoner and the scholar. The result is, 
we venture to think, at least as injurious to the aristocratic 
Liberals who ask to be judged by “the culture of the age,” 
as to the humbler allies whom they are deserting. The ten- 
dency to appeal universally to the reason rather than to the 
instinct of Eiention, which is thus encouraged, is doing 
much to eat away the very roots of true Liberal principle. 
Let us illustrate what we mean further. Educated Liberals 
have, we need scarcely observe, no overweening respect for 
tradition and usage as such. In this they differ from the 
Tories. Their appeal is to argument, refined intelligence, 
reason ; and if argument, refined intelligence, and reason 
seem to go against tradition and usage, they are for reforms ; 
if not, if nothing can be suggested to take the place of the 
usage which can be shown to be better to the full satisfaction 
of a refined intelligence, they are for abiding by what is. But 
the practical effect of this attitude is, that the modern aris- 
tocratic Liberals, seeing that amount of risk in all change 
which all educated intellects must see, and having lost all the 
instinctive aversion to great corruptions and abuses which 
was the soulof the old Liberalism, are even more inclined to 
sit with folded hands than modern Conservatives themselves. 
No doubt there is none of that deep prejudice against change 
at the Libera!’s heart which still lingers in the Conservatist ; 
the Liberal has lost all prejudices against everything, and 
only asks sufficient reason to try achange. But “sufficient 
reason” is so hard to supply, without a little instinct of dis- 
gust against abuse to act as a spur. A thousand theoretical 
objections to any proposed course can always be seen and 
stated. A clear intellectual conviction that a change for the 
better is possible, rarely comes without a thorough intole- 
rance for the evil as it stands. And an instinct of intolerance 
for evil as it stands, whic! was the root of the old Liberalism, 
no longer inspires the modern phase of it. The modern 
Liberals have no objection to any suggestions in the world, 
but have no fixed purpose to find some suggestion that will 
do. They are open to counsel, and if the cultivated thought 
of the age ever could make up its mind as to a right remedy 
—which that valuable abstraction never can nor does—they 
would readily adopt it. But in the mean time, why move? 
Liberal thought is busy discussing, and will act as soon as 
discussion comes to an end. Till then, intellectual Liberals 
wait with open mind, but not a hungry one; and unintellectual 


gee is a superciliousness of thought and demeanour 


Liberals murmur in silent disgust to see that there is no 
sting in the dislike to abuses—no determination to try 
remedy after remedy, until an adequate one is found—no im- 
pulse to throw evil off at any cost. 

Again, the tendency to appeal exclusively to the cultivated 
reason, and to despise the instinct of Liberalism, tells in an- 
other way on the animating principle of the Liberal party. It 
eats away at the deep love of liberty and self-government for 
its own sake—whether wrapped in a vulgar or a noble external 
dress—and slides in, in the place of it, some canon of refined 
taste or intellectual expediency by which it judges the 
various Liberal movements, and calmly pronounces them 
dangerous or dignified. 

Now, these two principles—profound impatience of all 
admitted abuses ach determination to remedy them—and a 
warm love of liberty and self-government for its own sake,— 
are the two genuine roots of a true Liberal faith, and when 
either of them begins to die away and give place to that 
mere literary Liberalism which objects only to fetters on 
discussion, we may be sure that the Liberal party is either 
moribund, or at least needs new life on the surface. Let us 
look at some of the practical evils of this increasingly literary 
phase of Liberalism to the faith of the Liberal party. In 
the first place, there is the languid way in which the cul- 
tivated Liberals deal with the monster evil of bribery and 
electoral corruption. By no kind of political abuse is the 
true instinct of Liberalism more strongly and vehemently 
outraged. For not only is it a gross loss of both honesty 
and power and wealth to the community at large, but 
it strikes at the very root of all genuine liberty and self- 
government, which are mere names and shadows where 
great elections are really determined by a distribution of 
bribes. Well, how have the Liberals met this evil? Some 
of their most distinguished leaders, appealing to the en- 
lightened reason of the age, are known to hold that it is no 
evil at all; that it should be increased rather than diminished, 
in order to throw greater power into the hands of Govern- 
ment; that it is the only means by which the ignoraut and 
vulgar can be made amenable to the influence of the 
thoughtful and the refined. Such, we say, is the real esoteric 
doctrine of not a small portion of the cultivated Liberal 
school. We are perfectly aware that it admits of very skilful 
advocacy, and that it is by no means easy by pure argument 
to refute it. We shall be said to be cutting the knot when 
we assert that the genuine instinct of Liberalism rejects the 
doctrine with loathing, and affirms that every remedy ought 
to be tried, every rational effort made, however soon it may 
prove unavailing, rather than meekly tolerate so shameful 
and perilous an anomaly. In spite of the venal minorities 
who hold the fate of so many constituencies in their hands, 
the dumb masses of the Liberal party throughout the country 
are far more thoroughly disgusted with electoral corruption 
than the literary mouthpieces of that party suppose. It is 
mainly theorizing which has had the power to unsettle their 
principles, and half reconcile them to the shameful anomalies 
that excite the indignation of the party at large. 

Again the literary sang-froid with which the Reform 
movement was treated by the Liberals has done much to 
paralyze the whole spirit of the party. No doubt, as we 
have always asserted, the country was not prepared to 
sanction a mere slide in the direction of democracy. The 
leaders of the Liberal party made a grievous mistake in 
giving, without faith, as Mr. Stansfeld told them, pledges 
which they subsequently abandoned without shame. The 
Liberal party was in earnest in wishing to see a scheme de- 
vised for admitting the working classes into the body politic, 
without handing over its control to them. The literary 
Liberals who represented the party were not so far in 
earnest as to desire to risk anything in such an attempt. 
They attempted to rid themselves of the responsibility by 
proposing a really vulgar measure, in which no one of them 
believed. The country felt that it was a cynical measure, 
proposed in disgust by men who wished to wash their hands 
of their pledge, rather than to remedy the real admitted 
grievance, and the country wisely rejected it. But the schism 
between the cultivated Liberals and the party at large was 
thereby materially widened. The literary Liberals had 
shown that they had no sincere and profound desire to in- 
crease the range of popular self-government. . 

Again in the ery for diminished expenditure and financial 
economy, the moving party among the Liberals no doubt took 
unwise and not national ground. They resisted the neces- 
sary public works instead of the wasteful economy of those 





works. The passiouless cultivated school saw their advan- 
tage, defended the necessity of the defences, and threw up 
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dusty clouds of difficulty around the question of economical 
administration. They entertained no prejudices about any- 
thing, but found unanswerable objections and risks in 
every change. What wonder that the mass of the Liberals 
are divided, that many of them, in their disgust at the evil, 
and the helplessness of the party that used to push on 
a reform, hope, by rallying round Mr. Gladstone, to force 
economy at the wrong end by sapping the resources of ex- 
travagance? Here again the vulgar Liberalism is right in its 
deep conviction that thrift is the essence of national power 
and honour, but it meets only with languid sympathy in 
principle, and frank confessions of the insuperable difliculty 
of the task, from the cultivated exponents of its opinions. 
Once more, in foreign questions, like the American and the 
Hungarian, the fundamental sympathy of the true Liberal 
with the cause of freedom, in whatever connexion or disguise, 
gets little countenance from the cultivated thinkers of the 
party. The disgust for the vulgar and boastful concomitants 
of American democracy so entirely envelops and eclipses in 
their sight the alternative of liberty or slavery at the bottom 
of the struggle, that the view which the Liberal party in 
England is bound to take of it has as yet had no public ex- 
pression atall. Instead of this, the literary Liberals pour forth 
caustic comments on the gross vulgarities and irritable arro- 
gance towards England shown iu the Northern polities. We 
are quite aware of these offensive peculiarities, but we assert 
that they should count little indeed, toa true Liberal, beside 
the great principle at issue in the conflict. Not thus, how- 
ever, thinks the critical and inanimate Liberalism of the 
literary classes, which is angered at nothing but ignorance, 
vulgarity, and bigotry, while it has half lost its impatience 
of immoral abuses, and its glowing sympathy with human 
freedom. The tone of its leaders would be that of the 
grave, sad words of the despondent poet, were it only half as 
profoundly conscious of the bitterness of its own emptiness : 
“ The great events with which old story rings 
Seem vain and hollow; I find nothing great, 
Nothing is left that I can venerate ; 
So that a doubt almost within me springs 
Of Providence ; such emptiness at length 
Seems at the heart of all things.” 
And while literary Liberalism is thus alienating all that is 
deepest and most vigorous in its own party, it is losing the 
moderating influence which it ought to have over the one- 
sided tendencies of the advanced section, and driving them to 
trust in leaders who do not, and cannot, “turn to scorn the 
falsehood of extremes.” Will not Mr. Gladstone, who alone 
of the younger Liberals of his day combines cultivated tastes 
with at least some leaven—we can scarcely say as yet the 
genuine leaven—of the eager Reformer, mediate between these 
rapidly separating sections, and once more reconcile the 
massive strength of popular enthusiasm with the cautious 
judgment of cabteiked thought? If, as we trust, he is 
destined to do so, he must fling to the winds much of the 
superfluous fastidiousness of his political character. 





THE HUNGARIAN PETITION OF RIGHTS. 
M DEAK’S reply to the imperial rescript deserved the 

¢ shout of applause with which the Hungarian nobles 
announced their unanimous consent to its terms. It might 
have been drawn by Somers and corrected by William the | 
Third, so full is it of constitutional knowledge and poli-| 
tical pride. Issued at a moment when an armed struggle 
with the throne seemed almost inevitable, and when Hun- 
gary stood accused at the bar of Europe of a needless 
and irritating obstinacy, it was necessary that ,the final 
address of the Diet to its King should be ‘at once a 
reply and a manifesto, a reply in order to justify before 
Europe the attitude assumed by the nation, and a manifesto 
in order to assure the German counsellors of the King that 
national claims are not just subjects for barter and higgling. 
Both ends have been attained, and we do not hesitate to say 


tacitly given up, that during centuries Hungary had been 
governed as part of the Austrian Empire, and that to reas. 
sert a right so long dormant was revolutionary and absurd, 
There is no doubt force in that line of argument if only jt 
were but true. The incessant recurrence of a precedent 
does constitute a law, even in politics, and the tacit consent 
of a population must sometimes be held equivalent to their 
formal acknowledgment of right. Nobody would affirm that 
the sovereignty of the Queen in Wales existed in spite of the 
people, though the principality is the only province of the 
three kingdoms which never by formal act accepted the 
British line. Nor woulda sound civilian deny that the volun. 
tary acceptance of popular parliamentary laws by the people 
of the Channel Islands, if continued for a series of years, 
would render them liable to obey laws emanating from the 
same authority which they did not happen to like. If Hun. 
gary for centuries had really submitted to be considered ag 
part of Austria, her legal right to autonomy would be most 
gravely diminished. The Emperor declares that she has so 
submitted, that in foreign affairs an absolute unity has been 
established and sanctioned by common consent, that the Hua- 
garian Ministry has been consulted as part of the general 
Ministry of the Empire, and that Hungarian soldiers have 
bled by the side of Austrian comrades. The illustration is 
powertul because the facts are patent to all men, but the reply 
is none the less prompt and unanswerable. What may have 
happened before the Pragmatic Sanction, M. Deak does not 
attempt to discuss. Whatever may have been the previous 
position of the two monarchies, tle King in that document, 
in order to secure the succession in the female line, solemnly 
and of his own free will guaranteed the separate and integral 
existence of the Hungarian kingdom. The evidence adduced 
by the Emperor, therefore, is valid only since that date, and 
from that time, says M. Deak, there has been no unity save 
in foreign affairs. “ The methed, the condition, and the forms 
prescribed by law, by which the prince becomes King of 
Hungary, is one thing; the steps . which he ascends the 
throne of the inherited lands are another. He governs us 
according to one system, the inherited lands according to 
another. His sovereign rights here are legally not the same 
in all their parts, as there. Even the personal union of the 
throne would cease if all the issue of your Majesty’s ancestor, 
the Emperor and King Leopold L., should fail; for in such a 
contingency, as we developed in our first address, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Pragmatic Sanction, the 
country would be free to choose its own King, whilst the 
other lands, according to the Pragmatic Sanction given to 
them, and which they accepted, would devolve to the more 
remote female branches of the House of Hapsburg.” In 
foreign affairs, indeed, there has been unity, for the King 
of Hungary is Emperor of Austria, and the King of Hun- 
gary has rightfully “a prerogative by virtue of which 
he decides of his own sovereign will the external re- 
lations with foreign Powers.” Writers who persist in 
representing the Hungarians as men mad “ with the fever 
of nationality,” or devoid of political moderation, would 
do well to ponder that sentence. The Emperor himself 
could not have stated his prerogative in terms more abso- 
lute than these Hungarian Whigs employ. M. von Sclimer- 
ling could scarcely demand a concession more utterly sub- 
versive of the idea that the Hungarians are contending only 
for nationality. Everything their king requires to elevate his 
position in Europe is freely conceded, and Hungary may 
point to her history in proof that the right to decide on 
foreign relations is no complimentary phrase, but one which 
has been supported time and again by a lavish expenditure 
of blood and treasure. As to the presence of Hungarians in 
the general Ministry, M. Deak reminds his sovereign that 
this Ministry discusses foreign affairs, and it was to aid in 
that discussion, and in that only, that the Hungarians de- 
manded admission, facts proved by the law, which admits 
ouly “those Hungarians who shall wish to be employed in 
foreign affairs.” As to the army, it has bled, certainly, by 








that if the address could once be brought home to the minds 
of the English people, if they could be induced to realize 
how absolutely the position of the Hungarian Constitu- 
tionalists in 1861, is that of the British Constitutionalists in 
1688, the cause of Hungary would in this country be finally 
won. 

1. And first, as to the merits of the reply. The Emperor, 
it will be remembered, never absolutely denied the existence 
of Hungary in past days as a separate constitutional kingdom. 
His own position rests too solely on an historic basis for him 

‘to attempt to expunge the past. He only argued that the 


the side of the Austrians; but it has been recruited in a 
different manner, organized in separate regiments, and kept 
up by levies only voted after a separate statement before the 
Diet of the foreign affairs which require them, In every- 
thing, indeed, save diplomacy, in the raising of taxes, the 
supplies of men, and the modification of the laws, the 
supreme power has belonged to aud been exercised by the 
independent Hungarian Diet. 

2. Hungary, therefore, publishes her final resolve. She 
will adhere to the Pragmatic Sanction, and that alone. She 
“solemnly vrotests” against any act of the Reichsrath in- 





right to separate existence, always inconvenient, had been 


teuded tobe operative in Hungary, “maintains unimpaired the 
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iht of the nation to vote its supplies and regulate its taxes 
and military levies in its own Diet,” refuses to send deputies 
to the Austrian Reichsrath, proclaims the present adminis- 
tration “ unconstituticnal, aud liable to punishmeut,’’ de- 


clares that the Emperor has “ broken off the thread of ne- | 
gotiations,”” and finally accepts all the suffering her firm reso- | 
jution may involve. There’ is not a word of menace, still less | 


of insult, in the whole paper, but neither is there a shade of 
concession. The Diet, with “respectful sincerity,” prefers 
to retain its privileges, “Jays at the feet of his Imperial 
Royal Majesty” proof that he is a despot, and maintains, 
“with profoundest respect,”’ its right to preserve untouched 
the free constitution of a thousand years. The political 
wisdom of this manifesto may be questioned by those who 
forget the character of the contending parties. They may 
argue that Hungary, even supposing her rights uuimpeach- 
able, would have done better to offer terms, to make some 
concession, to define precisely the extent to which she con- 
ceives diplomatic action binding on her Parliament and 
people. The Diet, it may be argued, has obviously no wish 
to effect a final separation from Austria, and that design 


being out of the discussion, many varieties of compromise , 


seem to be still possible. This view might be sound, were 
the Diet dealing with an equal power, or with one they could 
venture to trust. The English Parliament in 1642 would 
ave done well, but for the character of Charles, to abstain 
have done well, but for the c! t f Charles, to abst 
yom depriving him of military command. But the Hun- 
{ lepriving | f military l. But the H 


garians, like the English Parliament, have beeu too often | 


betrayed. Their only safe ground is the narrowest one, the 
strictly legal rights which cannot be violated except by open 
force, and which, when so violated, remain de jure wnun- 
paired. They dare not surrender a right, however insigniti- 
cant, because each surrender becomes a precedent for a 
further demand. Ship-mouney was only important because, 
if conceded, the King would have next demanded revenue 
sufficient to keep up an army. It is only when all rights have 
been conceded, when the constitution has been acknowledged, 
and a guarantee secured by the restoration of the LLungarian 
army, that the Diet can safely begin to discuss the terms of 
a defensive alliance with its Austrian rival. As in England, 
the grievance must be removed before the supply is voted. 
The members hold the constitution in trust for the people, 
and can no more surrender one privilege on a mere promise 
than they can give up the whole. Like the English dissenters 
under James the Second, they cannot even accept a just 


reform (such as the equality of the Roumans would be), lest | 


in so doing they make a breach in the constitution upon 
which all their rights depend. The new constitution may be 
good enough, but, says M. Deak, some twenty times over, 
“the Reichsrath was created by absolute sovereign power,” 
aad may, he implies, some day be put to death by its 
author. 

The Hungarians, in short, willing to be Tories, are com- 
pelled in their own despite to be Whigs, and uphold every 
privilege which brings the prerogative under the control of 
law. ‘That in spite of their terrible provocations they should 
still be willing to keep within constitutional limits, that the 
men who suffered as some of the members suffered in *45 
should still exalt the royal prerogative over all foreign affairs, 
is an instance of political moderation almost without a 
parallel. The German professors call the Magyars un- 
civilized, but in all that makes up the pride of freemen, in 
moderation, and capacity, and calm resolve, the Diet of Pesth 
is as superior to the Parliament of Franktort as is the British 
Parliament to the National Assembly. Even Von Vincke, 
the chief of the Prussian Liberals, is but a fresh-water pilot 
by the side of the Magyar Deak. 

It is a strange illustration of the political ignorance so 
often observed in England, that the Hungarian cause still 
meets only with partialsympathy. The very men who mourn 
over the sufferings of the Poles—a race incapable of political 
management—and who were ready to arm to deliver the 
Greeks—a race enslaved for two thousand years—strive to 
pooh-pooh a struggle conducted on English principles for 
English ends, and with English moderation. ‘I'he very peers 
who defended, most anxiously, the right of the populace of 
Paris to upset the dynasty of 1830, and proclaim aloud that 
the constitution of Poland has been violated, accuse the 


Hungarians whe do not rise, and who ask only the constitu- | 
tion their sovereigns have sworn to maintain, ofa “ mania for | 
Lord Palmerston, who defended the Milanese | 


nationality.” 
for claiming freedom, hopes the Hungarians will agree to an 
“amicable” submission, and Mr. Roebuck, who denounces 


Louis Napoleon for suppressing constitutional freedom in | 


France, praises Francis Joseph, who includes in a similar 


suppression the death of a nationality. The mischief, we 
firmly believe, proceeds solely from iguorance, but it justifies 
much of the continental sarcasm that Englishmen all love 
freedom “ because it pays.” 


THE EMPEROR AND THE NEW BOULEVARD. 
| PDARIS this week has flocked to witness the inauguration 
of a new and splendid boulevard, and to listen to an 
| imaugural address from the lips of its imperial founder, 
; which was worthy of the occasion. Under the second Em- 
| pire, the capital of Frauee is gradually becoming symmetrical, 
healthy, and commodious. The romantic quaintuess which 
so frequently hangs over the exterior of ill-built and anti- 
| quated houses, which are teuanted within by sickness, poverty, 
and dirt, is giving place to the more orderly and salubrious 
| beauties of regular and wide streets, drained and ventilated 
with care. A great capital like Paris or London is in itself 
a little kingdom. It possesses many noble aud elegant 
quarters where wealth and comfort only are to be seen. 
| But it has, too, its untravelled and hideous regions, which 
are as far, to all intents and purposes, from all centres of 
| intelligence and commerce, as if they were separated by an 
|interval of many hundred miles, instead of a few streets, 
canals, and squares. Here it is that misery, fever, and—to use 
the language of M. Haussman—too often anarchical pas- 
|sions, congregate. Air itself, the necessary mother of all 
life, is a polluted mother before some of her children ever 
know her. Even Heaven's sun and rain are not bestowed 
impartially on all alike. The great and noble current of 
commercial competition, broken and divided by the impene- 
trable obstacles it encounters in the shape of narrow and im- 
practicable thoroughfares aud disreputable localities, no longer 
runs like a broad river through these parts of the city, puri- 
fying abuses, cheapening the price of necessaries, and regu- 
lating the value of labour. In the middle of a great town 
the poorer classes suffer from all the evils of an exaggerated 
provincialism. The very vital necessaries of life which reach 
them, come to them filtered through a thousand exhaustive 


chanuels, and drained, so far as greediness and rapacity can 
drain them, of nourishment and strength. Tue laws of political 
economy are suspended, and cannot work, The healthy 
intercourse of man with his neighbours, that mutual inter- 
| change of thoughts, of knowledge, and resources, which ‘pre- 
serves the balance of power among trades and occupations, 
and prevents capital from abusing its power to feed on the 
‘vitals of the poorest class, here languishes and dies. What 
is wanted to restore such unhappy and populous wildernesses 
to life and vigour is some bold and practical measure 
which may bring them out of seclusion into daylight, and 
_restore them to intercourse with the upper world. Simple 
| as it may seem, such is the work which is performed by those 
} who build broad streets through the crowded and squalid 
| tracts of a large city. What rivers and railroads are to the 
| world, large and convenient thoroughfares are to populous 
towns. A movement and a stimulus is given to commerce. 
Light and air pour into unyisited local coruers in which dwell 
none but enemies and enviers of mankind, and in the train 
of light and air come kindred blessings. It is not, therefore, 
an idle boast of the French Emperor when he signifies that 
in magnificent architectural enterprises such as that which 
bas recently been completed, Paris gains uew life for ber in- 
dustry and commerce, and frees herself from many obstacles 
Which oppose the free circulation of blood through her vital 
system. 

The true way to destroy anarchy is to destroy not merely 
its symptoms, but its causes; and Napoleon I11. does much 
to guarantee his throne from the mad attacks of those who 
would be enemies of any discipline when he contributes to 
the permanent removal of their material discomforts. A 
healthy and industrious proletariat is naturally a contented 
one, and the sovereign who ventilates and rebuilds his 
capital is adding substantially to their prosperity, while be 
also, in a measure, is guaranteeing their allegiance. In such 
works as these Napoleon ILI. is not merely pandering to the 
vanity of Paris, nor is he purchasing with cambrous and 
unthrifty concessions the favour of the working classes. It 
may suit unreflecting partisans to represent such under- 
takings as part of a gorgeous aud prodigal expenditure, de- 
signed to flatter the pride of the French nation, and to pro- 
vide loaves and fishes for the most squalid of her sons. The 
' motives of most men, and probably of all despots, are a mix- 
jture both of good and evil. But Napoleon ILI. is secure 
against real danger from the quarter of those virulent 
minds who can see nothing but deliberate wickedness 
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in all he does. True Liberals do not abandon the cause of'| internecine struggles. Now, there has grown up a la 


freedom and of justice, nor retard by one single hour the 
triumph of those principles which are dear to them, by acknow- 
ledging that it is better for a despot to drain noisome locali- 
ties than not to drain them, and to improve the state of the 
poor than to leave them as-he found them. It is not by 
keeping the French owvrier in a state of irritation and dis- 
comfort that the ultimate restoration of liberty to France 
can be secured. When the Empire falls, as fall it must 
when France herself returns to sanity, and recovers agdin 
from that intermittent fever of Napoleonism which seems 
fated to visit her at intervals, it will not be through a sudden 


neutral field between the comparatively tranquil politica] 
parties of the present day, on which, under the name 
of Social Science, the leaders on both sides mingle jy 
friendly deliberation. Ireland, of all spots in the British 
empire, is that in which these neutral problems haye 
been recognized as of the greatest importance, and have 
been solved with the largest measure of success; andj 
lastly, Lord Brougham is the one seg in whom 
the energetic party-reputation of earlier days has most 
| completely subsided into zeal for these great neutral 
and semi-political reforms. So completely, indeed, has this 





and irregular émeute of the Catilines and property-haters of |transformation taken place in him, that Lord Brougham 


the faubourgs. If such is to be the character of the deluge 
which overwhelms it, it will only fall to rise again. It is true 
that the boulevards and streets senteetabunier the superin- 
tendence of the present Emperor are of enormous military im- 
portance,and have been designed by a strategical brain. “ Your 
yoy said the King of Sweden, last week, to a Parisian, “ is 
a drawing-room, a theatre, and a fortress.” The great roads 
which Napoleon III. is running through the heart of Paris, 
while seemingly meant only for commerce, for pleasure, 
and display, are in reality, too, so many iron fingers which 
the master of a hundred legions is stretching out across his 
— Pacem duello miscuit. Theseus fortifies while he 
rebuilds. But no military roads or isolated fortresses can 
make an empire, founded on adventure and fraud, anything 
but a tenancy for years. All amelioration of the state of 
the working classes, all impetus given to industry and trade, 
are real benefits to France which should not be looked 
upon with suspicion. The cause of order and of prosperity 
is in reality the cause of freedom too. Freedom does not 
depend on the opportunities enjoyed by the faubourgs of 
; ay of making themselves obnoxious to the powers of the 
ay. 

The speech of Napoleon III. on last Tuesday was appro- 
priate to the occasion. No diplomatic epigrams disturbed 
the tranquil ceremony. Neither directly nor indirectly was 
Europe pacified or threatened. Though the genius of poli- 
tical economy would stand aghast at being asked to sanction 
all the ingenious and fatherly measures by which the muni- 
cipality of Paris is expected to feed the poor at the expense 
of the rich, homage nevertheless was paid to Mr. Cobden 
and to free trade, and some of the doctrines of the Manchester 
school flowed from imperial lips. Since the Treaty of Com- 
merce, the value, we learn, of exportations from Paris has 
been doubled, and the Emperor takes advantage of the 
fact to recommend the city to reduce, as far as possible, 
the duties which press upon articles of the first neces- 
sity. Whether the bakers enjoy with manly satisfaction 
those benevolent laws which regulate the price of bread so 
happily that in time of scarcity it never can exceed a certain 
rate, it is not now necessary to inquire. Nor will we ask 
who pays for the water which the lowest class of citizens is 
privileged to use without the necessity of submitting to a 
water rate. Fauveamus linguis. These things are part and 

arcel of a poor-law system peculiar to foreign climates. 
hatever may be the merits or demerits of his domestic 
economy, it is something that the Emperor of the French 
is willing to be exclusively domestic. It is pleasant to know 
that the French eagles are entirely taken up with their new 
boulevard. On a day on which Napoleon lets Europe alone, 


seems, in his review of foreign reforms, to claim genuine 
political questions, on which he would, in former times, have 
held very strong liberal principles, for the jurisdiction of this 
mild tentative science. When he enlarges on the obligation 
of Hungarian politicians to promote the benevolent aims of 
Austria’s centralizing civilization, we think he unconsciously 
exaggerates the sweep of this useful and comprehensive Asso. 
ciation, and makes as imaginative a blunder in metaphysical 
geography as Shakspeare in political geography when he gene- 
rously gave Bohemia a frontage on the sea. Social Science, we 
are willing to maintain, has done great service in reclaiming 
from the waves of party strife so many great questions to 
which political principles have but slight application, but the 
Hungarian revolution has but little to do with it, unless 
Lord Brougham would wish to put M. Deak, and Hungary 
generally, into one of Captain Crofton’s intermediate esta- 
blishments till they learn to use their liberty with fuller 
satisfaction to the authorities at Vienna. 

However, this is but aslip of Lord Brougham’s, which will 
not, we trust, alienate many of the true friends of Social 
Science. It is a characteristic slip only as showing how con 
amore the hot politician of former days has passed into the 
neutral field in which he is now the foremost leader. But 
this significant recovery of so much ground from the arena 
of party polities—especially of ground so fiercely disputed as 
that of Ireland’s misgovernment, and of politicians who 
stood in so foremost a place in the battle as Lord Brougham— 
brings before us, in a very startling way, both the benefits 
which this Social Science is conferring upon us, and the 
specific dangers of confessed political neutrality to which 
this rapidly enlarging field is exposed. a 

For there are dangers in a conspicuously neutral position 
as well as great and evident benefits; and it is well worth 
while to consider, in special relation to the principal depart- 
ments of Social Science, what those benefits and dangers are. 
Perhaps there is no department in which there has been so 
much ground redeemed from political strife as that which 
will no doubt be the most prominent in Dublin this week, 
—which deals with Punishment and Reformation. When Sir 
Samuel Romilly first attempted to introduce his reforms on 
this subject, all the Tory party resisted them as a political 
innovation of the most terrible magnitude. One Member of 
Parliament declared to Romilly that he was for hanging all 
‘criminals. The Lord Chancellor expressed his disgust at the 
| result of diminishing the number of capital offences, and it 
‘may be said that there were few questions on which party 
spirit ran higher than this of a humaner criminal law. Now 
leverything is reversed. The Tory and Liberal party alike 
/concede all questions of penal and reformatory discipline to 








Europe will not be aggressive in her criticisms. Apart from the domain of Social Science. Sir John Pakington is at 


all political consideration, the boulevard itself is an im- 
portant addition to the comfort and the health of Paris. It 
is not necessary to depreciate the wisdom or the value of 
such improvements in order to prove that we do not make 
light of the incomparable and by no means incompatible 
blessings of a free government and liberal institutions. 





least as zealous for the humane reforms as any statesman on 
the other side of the House. Questions which were far 
more closely bound up with party politics than the divoree 
question still is, are now discussed without any sign that the 
lines of party politics determine the leaning of Parliamentary 
speakers. Penal discipline has been decided to be a tentative 
matter, which experiment must in great measure decide. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE IN IRELAND. 


HAT Lord Brougham’s first acquaintance with Trelana | 
should be made on occasion of a mission to observe | 

and promote the progress of Social Science, is one of the 
most significant of symptoms of the rapid growth of the 
political Neutralities at the expense of party politics since | 
the beginning of the present century. When the veteran | 
Reformer refers with regret to the disappearance of his great 
Irish contemporaries before his first visit to their native land, 
he recals a time not only when Social Science was not, but 
when all its principal departments were the subjects of the 
fiercest party strife, when Ireland was the battle-ground of 
the bitterest political contests that the age has ever known, 
and when he himself was a leader in many of the keenest of 











Colonel Jebb, Captain Crofton, and Mr. M. D. Hill, all 
have their parties, but the supporters of the philanthropie 
side are as often Tories as Liberals, and the friends of the 
disciplinarians are as often Liberals as Tories. Principles 
are almost laid aside; practical success is regarded as the 
true umpire; criminal statistics turn the scale. 

The gain is vast, but not quite without a counter-side. It 
is not desirable that on these subjects the discussion of 
antagonist principles should be entirely subordinated to the 
discussion of results; and yet this is the effect which the 
entire separation of these subjects from party politics tends 
to produce. So long as parties contend stoutly on any 
question, they are sure to bring out the deeper principles at 
issue, and to bring them out strongly. The contending 
claims of justice and mercy, of retribution and of compassioD, 
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which were so familiar to the last generation, are seldom 
heard in this. We have come to regard criminals almost as an 
unwelcome phenomenon, to be reduced by the best practicable 
methods to the lowest possible point, and to be treated in the 
way which will soonest reduce them to that minimum num- 
ber; but we realize less vividly the human principles involved 
in the treatment of crime and guilt ; we regard it more as a 
mere hospital practice to be judged by the physician’s suc- 
cess than we did twenty years ago. This condition of things 
js natural, and the gain is infinitely greater than the loss. 
The treatment of crime does not necessarily involve at all 
either Liberal or Conservative principles in general govern- 
ment; and by recognizing this, we have vastly smoothed 
the way to all our great reforms. Still there may be 
a too scientific and abstract way of treating these subjects, 
which leads us to forget the real depth of the human prin- 
ciples with which we have to deal, principles which are never 
forgotten when the pitched battles of great political parties 
hang on their recognition. The only danger of superseding 
such party organizations by Social Science is the same 
danger which attaches to superseding the advocacy of our 
courts of justice by a commission of inquiry. There is a 
danger of less thoroughness in bringing out the critical 
points—the deeper alternatives of the case. And we do 
think that the scientific treatment of crime, great as the gain 
is, is in some danger of dealing less powerfully with some 
of the moral elements of the problem than did the old 
party warfare. But the loss is far less than the gain. 

The same remark applies in some degree to the Depart- 
ments of Education and of Social Economy, so far, at least, as 
it is possible for them to be entirely rescued out of the re- 
gion of party warfare. Or rather, we may putit in this way, 
that while appreciating warmly the efforts of the Social 
Science Association to rescue a large field of discussion on 
both these subjects from the region of party warfare, we 
have no reason to regret thet some fundamental issues re- 
main behind which cannot be solved by Social Science at all, 
but must be judged by the same principles which deter- 
nine political battles. In Education, for instance, all 
that depends on method, on the age of the pupils, on the 
time devoted to their studies, on the extent to which prac- 
tical pursuits can be combined with these studies, should 
be treated strictly as matter of Social Science, which ob- 
servation and tentative experiments can alone settle. But 
when we come to the relation of the secular to the religious 
and moral education of the people, we have a new and funda- 
mental question, which no mere scientific treatment or mental 
principle will solve, which must be determined, in the way 
im which all political battles are fought out, by a struggle of 
opposing principles. 

So, too, with the great questions which will occupy much 
of the thought of the Congress at Dublin, of the relation of 
women to professional independence, and of capital to 
labour. In part, the efforts of philanthropists and thinkers 
to solve these as mere questions of scientific economy will be, 
we trust and believe, successful. But the real root of the 
struggle lies deeper, and is mixed up with the moral willing- 
ness of one class—whether women or labourers—to put 
themselves entirely under the direction of another, instead 
of aiming at an equal participation in both duties and re- 
wards. That large results affecting these questions—both 
the woman-question and the labour-question—may be 
attained without any determination of the ultimate moral 
or political problem, the Social Science Association has 
proved; but it is just as well to remember that with 
respect to both these questions there is a question of 
principle beyond all scientific considerations which will 
give rise to an ultimate battle at some time or other, on 
a fair political field. Nor do we think this any deroga- 
tion to the value and merits of the Association. Neu- 
tral science can do much, but it will only fail if it attempt to 
do everything—if it attempt to adjudicate on questions which 
are not scientific—which go to the foundations of voluntary 
human life, and which must, therefore, fight their way to a 
solution in society by main force, or not at all. We antici- 
pate only the more success from the deliberations of the 
Association that few of its leaders fail to recognize this, 
or desire to encroach on ground which must be fought over 
before its ultimate fate can be determined. 





SOUTHERN ITALY. 
WO remarkable letters have appeared this week on the 
condition of Southern Italy. ‘The author of one, Sir 
George Bowyer, is an ultramontanist of the most advanced 





description, a man more Catholic than the Camarilla, more 
Papal than the Holy Father himself. The writer of the 
other, Massimo d’Azeglio, is a Liberal of the highest Italian 
school, a constitutionalist de la veille, deeply impreguated 
with English sentiments, who has suifered and fought to 
relieve Italy from the twofold curse of Papal and Austrian 
rule. These two men, so widely at variance in objects 
and sympathies, without perhaps a political idea or even 
a wish in common, unite in expressing dislike of the 
Piedmontese effort to reconquer order in Southern Italy. 
The phenomenon is one which may well make the most 
ardent Liberal pause, and ask himself carefully whether the 
work now in progress in Southern Italy be indeed in ac- 
cordance with those high principles to which any temporary 
expediency must in the end give way. The objections of 
Sir George Bowyer will not perhaps trouble him greatly. 
Like every other Ultramontanist, Sir George Bowyer con- 
siders that honest belief is equivalent to evidence, and asks 
us to accept the strangest assertions simply because he be- 
lieves them. In his letter, nominally addressed to Lord 
-almerston and really to the people of England, he asserts 
that persons suspected of being Legitimists have been assas- 
sinated in the streets of Naples, that the prisons are full of 
the victims of Piedmontese tyranny, that prisoners are shot 
in masses and in cold blood, that venerable ecclesiastics have 
been exiled, and that all these punishments have been inflicted 
on strictly political grounds. And for all this he declares 
the British Ministry, “ which lends its support and influence 
to the Piedmontese invasion,” is responsible, and shall be 
called to account. We are not concerned to examine 
whether these statements are precisely in accordance with 
actual facts. The notions entertained by an U]tramontanist 
of the value of evidence are generally of the vaguest de- 
scription, but we will accept the assertions, except the first, 
as if they had been proved by unprejudiced spectators ; 
and so accepted, their force is omy nothing at all. The 
question for Parliament to consider is not the fact of 
the infliction of punishments in Italy, but the justice 
of such infliction. If fifty brigands were caught red- 
handed after a night of murder and violation, and fifty 
brigands were shot, so much the worse for the brigands and 
the better for honest men. That Bourbonists are under arrest 
is very likely true, and they may congratulate themselves 
on being in the hands of a Government which treats them 
precisely as the British Government once treated Chartists 
of the same class, viz. by keeping them under humane restraint 
until they have ceased to be mischievous. That certain priests 
have been sent into exile is certainly true, and a more mode- 
rate punishment was never devised. They have endeavoured 
for months to induce the people to join the ree gat 8 and 
the Government was compelled either to restrain or banish 
them for atime. Cialdini chose the milder alternative, and 
the peasants whom the priests have led into crime, may envy 
the easy fate of their far guiltier chiefs. It is, however, a 
waste of time to answer charges like these. When an ad- 
herent of Ferdinand of Naples denounces exile as cruelty, he 
may well be left to the sarcastic applause of the master 
whose bloodthirstiness he, with such scathing effect, indi- 
rectly condemns. 

We turn to the more important epistle with a feeling of 
some reluctance, for there is much in its writer which com- 
mands the highest respect of every man of principle. Massimo 
d’Azeglio belongs to a class of men who bear to sound politi- 
cians the relation which prudes bear to sober matrons, or men 
with crotchety consciences to really sound-hearted Christians. 
The prudes, no doubt, help to keep up a high standard of 
purity of manners, and it is useful oceasidnally to test our 
moral altitude by a barometer somewhat more sensitive than 
we in every-day life can employ. But prudery is not chastity 
because prudes may be chaste, and it is not by their standard, 
however high we may deem it, that sensible men will try a 
deliberate charge. When M. d’Azeglio taxes the Pied- 
montese Government with tyranny in its retention of 
Southern Italy, he forces us to throw aside the pretty shrink- 
ings which only adorn morality, and reconsider in what the 
real virtue of Liberalism consists. 

Massimo d’Azeglio argues that the national willin Naples 
is opposed to the Piedmontese, and believing that Liberals 
have no right to coerce a national will, he argues that the 
Government in Naples has abandoned the Liberal principles, 
in virtue of which it exists. The syllogism is of course per- 
fect if only the premises are true; but they involve at the 
outset three assumptions of a somewhat alarming magnitude. 
To justify M. d’Azeglio’s line of argument it must _be ad- 
mitted that the Neapolitans are a nationality, that they are 
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opposed to the existing rule, and that they are governed 
by an authority not created by themselves. We deny every 
one of those propositions. 

1. To admit that the people of Naples are a nation, is 

simply to give up the whole cause of Italian unity. Con- 
tented or discontented, well governed or oppressed, they are 
Italians, part of the great race to which they are proud to 
belong, and to which, by their own will and through the 
efforts of their own selected leader, they were, only one 
year since, formally reunited. The only nationality to be 
consulted in Italy is the Italian, and it is the Italian na- 
tion which, through Cialdini, is acting on one of its own 
ea and not a foreign Government acting on a separate 
singdom. The majority of Italians have just as much moral 
right to coerce Naples, as the majority of Englishmen to 
coerce Tipperary; as much claim to suppress Neapolitan 
riots in the interest of the Bourbon, as Scotland to suppress 
Highland outbreaks in the interest of the Stuart. In either 
case they are responsible to God for the sincerity of their 
motives, and to man fur the leniency with which they employ 
their power, but their right as a political right is beyond 
dispute. As well might Wales declare its right to choose 
a king for itself in opposition to England, as Naples in 
defiance of Italy. Either would have the right if oppressed 
beyond the limit which freemen are bound to endure, but it 
would be a measure to be justified as revolutions are jus- 
tified, not an assertion of national independence requiring 
no justification at all. Massimo d’Azeglio would scarcely 
assert that each of the dozen tyrannies established in Italy 
was a nation, and yet if the Neapolitans form a nationality, 
why not the Tuscans ? Their autonomy was as old, their social 
organization as distinct as that of the South, yet if their 
claim be admitted, what is Italy except the “ geographical 
expression” M. d’Azeglio once denounced ? 

2. Are the Neapolitans opposed to the existing rule, or only 
to the existing form of that-rule ? Certain classes are most 
certainly opposed to the rule itself, would rather have a 
Bourbon and despotism than a Savoyard and constitutional 
Government. But those classes by no means constitute a 
numerical majority, nor if they did, would they in any but a 
very partial degree represent the popular will. We pro- 
test utterly, as firm Liberals, against the voice of any mob, 
however numerous, being confounded with the voice of a 
nation. The intelligent classes of Naples, however deeply 
or justly discontented with the administration, is distinctly 
on the side of the Government. They are annoyed by per- 
petual blundering, by the social disorder, by the attacks on 
an ancient ecclesiastical system, by all the confusion which 
a series of incompetent governors have managed, in spite 
of warnings, to create. But there is not the slightest 
evidence that they ask for any Government other than 
that of Italy. On the contrary, they have armed at 
Cialdini’s call to defend the Government, and their most 
urgent complaint is that he will not arm them fast enough to 
fight for Victor Emanuel. Not one representative has quitted 
the national Parliament, not one Neapolitan declined office 
within the National Ministry. The resistance, such as it is, 
comes from the mob alone, and if they are to be finally ap- 
pointed the judges, God help the Liberal cause, for man has 
given it up. Even of the mob, we believe, the infinite ma- 
jority are contending against measures, against the vacillating 
resolves about commonage, against the restrictions placed on 
the priesthood, against an order too strict to allow of pecula- 
tion and robbery, and not in any degree against the unity of 
Italy. If it were not so, if the people were really united for 
the Bourbon, how happens it that two Garibaldians have 
succeeded without a soldier in expelling the Bourbon from 


readily become oppressive, can never be foreign. The Con. 
vention was oppressive enough, but for La Gironde to attack 
it, as opposed to its nationality, would have been simply 
absurd. 

We have tried to argue the question wholly on principle 
but there exists in — one element no party or principle 
ean ever affect. Every civilized government once esta- 
blished, becomes responsible to God and to Europe for the 
maintenance of its position, and with its responsibility 
acquires the right of self-defence. It is bound to modify or 
reverse its action in accordance with the will of the people 
it is created to guard, but it is not bound to commit suicide, 
Ferdinand of Bourbon had no right to govern by “ erecting 
the negation of God into a system,” but he had a clear right 
to defend himself against Garibaldi, and the just instinct 
of mankind deciared his fierce defence of Gaeta the one 
redeeming feature of his misrule. The right we acknow- 
ledge in him cannot be denied to Victor Emanuel. The 
true charge against the Italian Government, if charge 
there be, is not that it insists on existing, not that it 
crushes rebellion, but that it performs that just task 
with too little attention to the laws which should regulate 
chastisement. The victory at Culloden was just, but its 
justice did not extenuate the barbarities which followed. 
Upon this charge, and only on this, it may be difficult to 
arrive at a verdict of complete acquittal. The situation in 
Naples is most difficult, and the facts before us very imper- 
fect, but we incline to believe that while the brigands are 
justly treated, and the priests only too leniently forgiven, the 
stupid policy of suppressing revolution per force of police 
annoyance has been too readily adopted by men who do not 
yet comprehend that sitting on the valve produces speed 
and not safety. 





THE KNIGHTS OF THE GOLDEN CIRCLE. 


UST before the descent of Lopez on Cuba, the American papers 
were full of allusions to an association called the Order of 
the Lone Star, said to be organized for the purpose of conquering 
Cuba and Nicaragua. M. Soulé was said to be its president, and 
the appointment of that individual as Minister to Madrid was re- 
garded by the Court of Spain as a wilful discourtesy. Lopez him- 
self belonged to the society, and it was from the ranks of the Order 
that Walker obtained his most ardent recruits. After the failure of 
Walker’s first expedition, the rumours of the society died away, and 
though its members, under the quaint title of “ Precipitators,” were 
supposed to be active in the work of disunion, the society itself, as 
such, ceased to play any prominent part. The more violent members, 
however, saw in it a power which might be effectively used, and on 
the first symptom of the predominance of the Free-soilers, they 
organized a new association, under the name of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle, with new and better defined objects, and an obligation 
of secrecy. The secret of the Order, however, has been betrayed 
during the intestine strife raised by disunion in Kentucky, and the 
revelation exposes a plot which, for audacity, ability, and wickedness, 
has rarely been surpassed in the long history of conspiracy. 
The object of the Order may be briefly stated. It is nothing less 
than to raise an army of 16,000 men for the conquest of Mexico, 
and the establishment in that vast territory of a strongly organized 
monarchy, resting on a basis of slave institutions. The precise mode 
of accomplishing this object has already been setiled. As soon as 
the internal warfare is over, all members of the Order, under their 
secret leaders, are to repair to Guanajuato, with the governor of 
which province of Mexico, Michael Doblado, the Order has con- 
cluded a formal treaty. By the provisions of this precious document 
the governor is to add 16,000 men of his own, and the entire 
army is to march forward under his command to the permanent sub- 


the Calabrias ? Is it the entire people whom they have ex- jugation of the country. Means are found from the revenues of 


pelled ? 

3. Finally, we deny that Naples is governed by any 
authority except its own. For every act he has done 
Cialdini is liable with his head to a free Parliament, freely 
elected by the people, and in which Neapolitans have even | 
more than their fair share of representation. They are just 
as much self-governed as Irishmen are. If they do not like 
the mode in which their affairs are administered, their repre- 
sentatives have only to act in a body to compel the Govern- 
ment to change its whole course of proceeding. They are 
oppressed, if at all, by a Ministry whom they help to sup- 


the province, and its State property is “ mortgaged” for the pay- 
ment of the soldiery, at one-eighth above the American rates. 

To secure the necessary cohesion, the Order has been organized 
after this fashion. Every applicant for admission is first sworn to 
secrecy under the penalty of death, and then the design of the Order 
is revealed. If he assents to its propriety, and is, moreover, an 
American born, and a slave-owner, or can produce proof that he is 
imbued with Southern sentiments, and is a Protestant, he is admitted 
as a soldier of the Order, and informed of its signs, pass-words, and 
organization. On the recommendation of the chiefs of the Order he 
is admitted to the second degree, informed that the stores and ammu- 
nition for the army are collected at Monterey, and acquainted with 
the names of the officers to whom he is to look for pay. He is also 





port, one section of whom they nominate, and all of whom 
they can influence to any extent short of the betrayal of | 
the national interests. Massimo d’Azeglio is bewildered by | 
provincial recollections, and forgets that the Neapolitan is a | 
member of a State where political privilege is at least secure, | 
and that a really representative Government, though it may | 


supposed to be on active service, and the President has, we perceive, 
summoned all Kentuckian members to attend a rendezvous, where 
they will be drilled and organized by regular instructors, and whence 
they are, for the present, to control the Kentucky elections in favour 
of Southern men. If influential enough, he is next admitted to the 
third degree, the council of the Order, which, under the presidency of 
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Mr. George Bickley, the future monarch, regulates the affairs of the 
Order, without communication, except through George Bickley, to 


the other degrees. He swears in this degree to obtain all the neo- 
hytes he can, to support his colleagues the Knights of the Columbian 
ar in all efforts for oflice, to cm quer Mexico and “ Southernize” 


its institutions, to drive all free negroes into Mexico, there to be en- 
slaved, and to reduce the peon population of Mexico to slavery, dividing 
them as chattels among members of the Order, and to recognize, for 
the present, monarchical institutions, as tending to strong govern- 
ment. Moreover, after the conquest of Mexico, he is to contend for 
the exclusion of every Roman Catholic from office and from the 
riesthood, and to support a system of passports enforced by the 
yenalty of death. He again swears to a scheme of government which, 
i. its utter want of resemblance to any American idea, we give 
entire : 

“13th. The successor to George Bickley must be over thirty years 
of age, of Southern birth, liberally educated, Knight of the Colum- 
bian Star, sound of body and mind, and married, and Protestant. He 
shall swear to carry out this policy, and to extend slavery over the 
whole of Central America if in his power. He shall try to acquire 
Cuba and control the Gulf of Mexico. No one else will I sustain. 
But for such a one, who must be proposed by the Cabinet Ministers 
and elected by all Knights of the Star, or a majority of them, I will 
sustain here, there, or elsewhere. When the Knights cross the Rio 
Grande, I will do all ‘I can to send in recruits for the army, and if I 
should ever cease to be an active worker for the Star, I will keep 
secret what I know of the real character of the organization, and I 
promise never to confer this degree in any other way than in the way 

have here received it, and I will forward to George Bickley or to 
the Governor-General of this State the name and fees of every 
candidate whom I shall initiate as Governor. In witness, I do volun- 
tarily, here and in these presence, sign my name and address.” 

e is then informed that Mexico can provide any amount of 
means, that funds to the extent of a million of dollars are lying at 
Matamoras, and two millions more at Monterey, that the Governor 
of Guanajuato is rapidly organizing his province for the reception of 
the Order, and that the march of the invading army will commence 
on the 6th of October, 1861. 

It reads, all this, rather like the dream of some mad slaveholder than 
a grave and definite project, which, nevertheless, we believe it to be. 
The Order is already powerful in the South, the alliance with the 
Governor is sufficiently probable, and the whole plan is strictly in ac- 
cordance with the views known to be entertained by the most promi- 
nent slaveholders. Nor is the execution of the plan so difficult as 
to create any primd facie suspicion of falsehood. The South is full 
of men without slaves, with no place in society, and hungry for pro- 
fitable adventure. They have been accustomed for years to regard 
the immense republic to their south, with its vast territory, its 
real and imaginary wealth, its disorganized government, and power- 
less white population, as a certain and easy prey. The successful 
annexation of Texas is a proof of what may be accomplished by a 
few unscrupulous and resolute men, and the laws of the Order tend 
directly to secure effective cohesion among its members. Quarrelling 
and seduction are absolutely forbidden, every member is responsible 
for the orphans of those who fall, and societies released from the law 
are apt to protect themselves by somewhat effective guarantees for 
their own extralegal code. The Order has men at command so 
numerous that they are said to be objects of terror in Kentucky, 
Missouri, and Arkansas, and the bribe offered is of stupendous mag- 
nitude. It is nothing less than to bestow on sixteen thousand men 
a body of slaves equal to the whole slave population of the South, 
and slaves, too, more easily controlled than the negro race. ‘To 
men thirsting for ownership, and convinced that slavery is lawful, 
the temptation must be almost irresistible, more especially as 
every American overrates the ease with which Mexico might be 
subdued. The pure Spaniards and the landed proprietors, utterly 
weary of anarchy, would probably hail a strong Government 
of any sort, while the native and quadroon population have never 
been able to resist the hated and dreaded “North.” Of the 
awful increase of human misery which would follow the conquest 
it is unnecessary to speak. Slavery, as it exists, is bad enough, but 

the deliberate addition of 3,750,000 people and their children 
for ever to the ranks of a slave population, is a crime from 
which the imagination itself recoils. It seems from its very mag- 
nitude impossible. Cortez, however, conquered these people with 
far inferior means, and there is no evidence that the Mexican 
peon of to-day is better able to resist a rifleman than his ancestor 
was to defeat Cortez’s heavy armed cavalry. The only element 
of effective resistance would be the religious fanaticism the laws 
of the Order are so well adapted to arouse. ‘These laws, how- 
ever, were obviously intended to serve only a temporary purpose, the 
exclusion of Catholics being rendered essential by their Finndly feel- 
ing for Mexico. A priest informed of the design in the confessional 
would be certain to put the Mexicans on their guard, perhaps cause 
the arrest of the governor who is so coolly selling his country. 
Mexico once conquered, the necessity for the restriction would disap- 
pear, and though one of the laws of the Order, an obligation to dis- 
solve all monasteries and open all convents, seems dictated by a real 
religious dislike, it is difficult to believe that it would endure in spite 
of the political advantage of tolerance. The whole scheme may be 
unreal, and the Knights of the Golden Circle as little disposed to 
fulfil their promises as masons are to preserve the obligation of 
Christian brotherhood. But it must not be forgotten that this, 
whatever the truth as to this society, is one of the designs of the 
South, and that the plan, which thus boldly stated seems incredibly 


atrocious, is part of the permanent policy of the Government which 
has just won its first battle in front of Manassas Gap. The design, 
we fear, if the North succumbs, is at once as possible of execution as 
it is remorselessly wicked in conception. 

. 





FUAD PASHA, 

T is curious, considering the keen interest felt by politicians in 
Turkish affairs, how little we know of Turkish statesmen. They 
have histories like other men, and sometimes very eventful histories ; 
but the public treat them as labourers treat anew comet—admire its 
brightness, without the slightest wish to know anything of its ante- 
cedents. For nearly twelve months Englishmen have read of the 
doings of Fuad Pasha, and an indescribable /uma, coming no one 
knew whence, and guaranteed no one knew by whom, produced an 
impression that he was a capable officer. His nomination as Foreign 
Minister was popular, and a faint glow of satisfaction was perceptible 
among attachés and Greeks addicted to Turkish bonds; but of any 
reason for approval there was not a vestige. He had succeeded in 
Syria, it is true, but the details of Syrian affairs are not popular, and 
outside the Turkish Embassy scarcely a dozen men were acquainted 
with the history of a man who is, in a very singular degree, the re- 

presentative man of the modern school of Turkish officials. 

Fuad Mehmed Pasha was born at Constantinople in the year 1814— 
an epoch remembered in Europe for the capitulation of Paris, and the 
hopes it held out of the final conclusion of a long and disastrous war. 
His father was a mollah, or judge, of one of the districts of the 
capital, and went by the title of Izzet Mollah, though his family 
appellation was Izzet-Effendi-Kitchegizadé. His name is still popular 
in Turkey as that of a poet whose verses rank high, even in a land 
where that art is cultivated by persons of every rank, from the Sultan 
downwards. Fuad’s mother, Laila Khatoun, was also a proficient in 
poetical composition, and indeed may be said to rank as one of the 
few Ottoman poetesses whose works have been printed, and are quoted 
equally by all classes of society. Fuad may, therefore, be said to 
have been born in an atmosphere of poetry. It is certain that he 
had published some verses of his own before he was fifteen, and some 
subsequent achievements in the same line, to which we shall have 
occasion to refer, prove that he inherited from his parents, in some 
degree, the poetic fire. In the year 1828, however, these predilec- 
tions, whatever intensity they may have possessed, had to yield to 
the stern realities of life, which were forced upon his notice in a way 
that could not be ignored. His father fell into disgrace with Sultan 
Mahmoud. ‘That inexorable monarch, whose ordinary inflexibility 
of purpose was probably not much mitigated by the requirements of 
the new war with Russia, just then breaking out, sentenced him to 
exile, and confiscated all his property. Fuad did not accompany his 
father. He resolved to face the world and follow a profession. After 
due reflection he chose that of medicine, and for the ensuing five years 
studied assiduously in the schools at Galata. His progress was very 
rapid, for in 1834, when little more than twenty years of age, we 
find him in the service of the Turkish Admiralty, then under the diree- 
tion of Tahir Pasha, whom he accompanied in an expedition against 
Tripoli, in one of those periodical disturbances which the unsettled 
state of government at the capital rendered so common at that time. 
Fuad’s return to Constantinople inaugurated a new phase in his 
career. We have already alluded to the literary character of both 
his parents. There seems to be little doubt that this circumstance 
was the cause of his receiving a much more liberal education than is 
ordinarily accorded to the Ottoman youth: he was early a man of 
letters as compared with others of his own degree, and to this fact 
may be attributed his rapid attainments in the profession he had 
adopted, and his early promotion in the public service. However 
this may be, at the period we — of he began to turn his attention 
to a very different class of employment to that he had hitherto pur- 
sued. Suddenly throwing up his profession, he entered the inter- 
preter’s office of the Ottoman Government, an establishment partaking 
at once of the nature of a school for politicians, and a department 
of the public service. ‘This sort of training is now the novitiate 
through which nearly all Turkish statesmen have to pass, and is 
rapidly superseding the old system of the Dragomans in the transac- 
tion of business between ambassadors and cabinet ministers. Ali 
Pasha, the present Grand Vizier, went through it equally with Fuad. 
In this position he passed several years in preparing himself for 
diplomacy, and in studying history, languages, ial political economy. 
His first dé%u¢ in public life was at a most critical period for the 
Turkish empire. Mehemet Ali, the great satrap of Egypt, had a 
second time rebelled against the Sultan Mahmoud. His son, the 
notorious Ibrahim Pasha, had defeated the imperial troops near 
Aleppo, and had captured their artillery and baggage. Mahmoud, 
long suffering from an internal disease, had died, and Abdul Medjid, 
a mere youth, had succeeded to the throne. The danger was 
so imminent, that the cabinet of the new Sultan resolved on making 
a strenuous effort to procure assistance from the European Powers, 
and especialiy from Great Britain, That country had refused it to 
his father on the first revolt, a proceeding which had since been ac- 
knowledged to be a capital error, seeing the danger it brought on 
Europe by leaving Russia the sole protectress of the Porte. A mis- 
sion, therefore, was despatched to sew oe under Chekib-Effendi, to 
which Fuad was attached in the capacity of secretary. The results 
of that negotiation are too well known to need recapitulation here. 
Owing to the promptitude of the allies, and in face of the menacing 





attitude of France, Beyrout and Acre were stormed, the Egyptians 
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were compelled to retreat to their own country, and the independence 
of the Porte was, for that time, at all events, assured. It was no 
small thing for the young diplomatist to have commenced his political 
life in connexion with a mission so successful and so full of felicitous 
results. : 
In 1843, Fuad made another step in advance. He was nominated 
atConstantinople second interpreter to the Porte, and very shortly 
afterwards despatched on a mission to congratulate the present Queen 
, of Spain on her accession to the throne. His success in the discharge 
of this duty—not a very arduous one, it is true—probably first de- 
signated him to politicians as a man of mark, It must be borne in 
mind that, though Mahmoud had been a reforming monarch, and 
had worked out his changes with invincible determination, and 
although his successor, Abdul Medjid, was pledged to a similar 
policy, most of the public men of the country were ‘Turks of the old 
school, men who would sacrifice the prosperity of their country, 
and their own, to uphold the tenets of Mahommedanism in their 
most rigid sense. ‘The younger generation of politicians, who 
were to appear before the world with European sympathics and 
European ideas of government, had not yet come forward. A few 
only of the old race who were enlightened enough to accommodate 
themselves to the signs of the times were in prominent positions, 
bat they were mostly at home, and in confidential posts near the 
Sultan’s person. On Fuad’s arrival at Madrid, European diplo- 
macy became acquainted for the first time with that class of diplo- 
matists which the transition state of the Ottoman empire was bring- 
ing into existence. His amiable deportment, his polished address, 
the purity of his French, and au utter absence of that supercilious- 
ness of demeanour which was inseparable from the ‘Turck of former 
days, rendered him all the more popular because such traits in him 
were totally unexpected. A French writer, who seems to be quite 
in ecstasy on the subject, declares of him on this occasion that “he 
spoke French to perfection, made bons mots like a Talleyrand, and 
was galant like an Abencerrage.” Fuad subsequently discharged 
a mission at the Court of Donna Maria of Portugal, and returned 
home decorated with the Orders of the Tower and the Sword, and 
of Isabella the Catholic. Jis report of his mission to the Sultan 
attracted the notice of that monarch’s cabinet from the breadth of 
the views expressed, and from the interesting details it submitted. 
He also gained considerable éc/aé among men of letters in his own 
country at this period by the publication of a poem on the Alhambra, 
which ;mbodied the results of his recent travels, and the traditions 
of the country he had visited. 

In the following year, 1845, Fuad was nominated Grand Inter- 
preter to the Porte—a fortunate appointment for him in point of time, 
for it just preceded the visit of the Duke of Montpensier to Con- 
stantinople, with whom, in virtue of his oflice, he was thrown daily 
into communication, and who forwarded him, on his return to France, 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour. | Nothing remarkable in his 


career occurred during the next five years. ‘That general tranquillity | 


which precedes the storm pervaded Europe, and both ‘Turkey and 
her Government enjoyed a few years of tranquillity after nearly 
forty years of distraction, The revolution of February, however, 
broke out, and though it certainly affected the Ottoman empire in 
a less degree than most of the nations of Europe, it cansed her some 
disquiet. The Principalities became disturbed, ‘The liberals of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, impatient of the thraldom in which their 
country was held by Russian influence, set up provisional governments 
of an ultra-democratic nature. The policy it the Porte in this com- 
plication has never been satisfactorily explained. It is certain that the 
malcontents were not unfavourably disposed to the Sultan, and it is 
doubtful whether even his suzerainty was in danger. Yet he plunged 
almost at once into the hands of Russia, soliciting her joint military 
occupation of the disturbed countries. During the negotiations which 
preceded this result, Fuad was the Ottoman commissioner at Bucha- 
rest, and however well he may have fulfilled his master’s instructions, 
he drew down upon himself the most furious recriminations from the 
Moldo-Wallachians. The Hungarian war and the protection granted to 
therefugees bythe Porte afforded him anotheropportunity of displaying 
his abilities. He was sent ona mission to St. Petersburg, and rewarded 
for his efforts by being appointed, on his return, to a post which answers 
to that of our Home Secretary, Ali Pasha being then Grand Vizier. 
Early in 1853, Fuad Pasha published a pamphilet, entitled Zhe Truth 
upon the Question of the Holy Places, which caused the greatest irri- 
tation at St. Petersburg, and the manner of Prince Menschikoff, who 
was then in Constantinople, towards him, became so offensive that he 
was compelled to tender his resignation to the Sultan, who sent him 
on a mission to the Viceroy of Egypt on matters connected with the 
then impending crisis. On the breaking out of the war he was nominate 
Government Commissioner at the head-quarters of the army of Omar 
Pasha, from whence he proceeded to Epirus, where, by his tact and 
energy, he succeeded in stifling an insurrection of the Greeks, who 
fancied the critical condition of the Porte a favourable opportunity 
for throwing off its yoke. On this occasion he exhibited military as 
well as civil capacity, and first gave evidence of the possession of 
qualities which were so eminently called forth in the Druse revolt 
of last year. 

On his return to Constantinople in 1855, Fuad was nominated to the 
Council of the Tanzimat, then newly instituted, with the rank of 
Mushir and the title of Pasha; and the following year, celebrated by 
the Treaty of Paris, he was appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
During his administration of this high position, several reforms and 
improvements were effected. ‘To him is attributed the hatti-sherif of 
1856, the improvement in the foreign relations of the Porte, besides 








the great achievement with which his name must ever remain asso. 
ciated, is his mission into Syria during the Druse troubles of last 
year. Acquiescing as Abdul Medjid did in the French occupatiog 
and in the joint intervention of the combined fleets, he was still jp. 
flexible on the point that Turkish justice should be administered bya 
Turkish official. Europeans, for a considerable period, saw nothj 
in this but a renewal of the shuffling which characterized the punish. 
ment of the Jeddah criminals but two years before; and, indeed 
the duty to be performed was most delicate. If the new com. 
missioner punished the Mahommedan miscreants as justice de. 
manded, the subjects of the Porte would be confirmed in the 
already deep-rooted suspicion that the Sultan by his course of 
reforms was faithless to Mahommedanism. If, on the other hand, 
he spared them, he would convince Europe that his master was 
not sincere in his desire to put down the revolt. But Fuad 
Pasha’s first acts gave the lie to these suspicions. The rigorous 
justice which he dealt out to the monsters who, under the pretence 
of keeping order, murdered women and children, must have as much 
astonished his own countrymen as it did the foreigners who were 
prejudiced against him. The energy, tact, and impartiality which he 
displayed throughout what must have been, under the circumstances, 
a difficult as well as arevolting duty, speak for themselves. His 
appointment again to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs by the new 
Sultan Abdul Aziz, is not only a just recompense for long service, 
but it is another guarantee of the genuineness of those reforms which 
the latter is pushing forward so energetically. 

In addition to his other distinctions, Fuad Pasha is a member of 
the Academy of Sciences of Constantinople, which was founded in 
1851, and he is decorated—besides the orders} already specified— 
with that of the Medjidié of the first class, with the Grand Crosses 
of the Orders of the lron Crown, of Leopold, of the Saviour, of the 
Red Eagle of Prussia, of St. Anne and St. Stanislas of Russia, and of 
St. Maurice and St. Lazarus of Sardinia. In the literary circles of 
Constantinople he ranks very high. He has published an excellent 
and most useful Ottoman grammar, and his communications figure 
more than once in the scientific proceedings of the “ Deutsche Mor. 
genliindische” Gesellschaft of Leipzig. 

Men like him, with their native vigour unimpaired by the cultiva. 





tion of Europe, would be the surest guarantee for that resurrection 
of Turkey of which it is the policy of English statesmen at least to 
express a hope. 


oO ° 

Leiter ta the Editor. 

THE BUILDING STRIKE. 

S1r,—The question now at issue between the master builders and the workmen 
on strike seems to me so important that I venture to trouble you with this 
letter. 

I will begin by recapitulating tiie acts, for it is of the utmost importance that 
they should be clearly understood The custom in the London building trade 
wus to have a day of ten hours; working beyond that time was regarded as 
exceptional, and was remunerated at an extra price, “time anda half.” An 
absolute inviolate custom it was not, but so general as to be fairly called the 
custom of the trade. In 1859, the men presented a petition for a reduction of 
the day to a nine-hour day without a corresponding reduction in wages, and 
resolved to strike for it; but before the time came, a dispute arose which led to 
the great lock-out of that year. Peace was restored by the masters withdrawing 
the document (the document of renunciation towards the union which they had 
in vain tried to force upon the men), and the men withdrawing their demand for 
the nine-hour day. But the demand was only postpened. In 1860 it was 
repeated; it was not granted, still the men did not strike. In March of the 
present year, they again presented memorials to the same effect—as before, a 
matter of request, nothing more. It is the manner in which these memorials were 
met that is the cause of the whole dispute. The Masters’ Association, to whom 
they were addressed, took no notice of them, but Messrs. Lucas and Kelk posted 
a notice in their yards that from the 23rd wages should be paid by the hour. 
Against this their men struck; other firms have followed, their men struck also, 
until the masons, finding they were being taken in detail, adopted the bold step 
of striking against all, but, be it observed, not for the nine hours, but for a half- 
holiday on Saturday. Now, it is most fully proved that the great majority of 
the workinen in the trade are utterly opposed to the new method of hiring by 
the hour. And it is clear what other workmen think, when we find the 
Amalgamated Engineers, which represents perhaps the finest and most powerful 
body of artisans in the kingdom, joining in the deputation toe Sir George Lewis 
to protest against Goverament lending suppers and miners to the destitute con- 
tractor whose barrack is standing still. Without going further, then, the prac- 
tical question is; Are these few powerful firms, in the face of this deeply felt, 
emphatically expressed opposition of the men, justified in insisting on the aboli- 
tion of the established custom of hiring by the day ? 

But let us now see what the effect of the proposed change will be. The masters, 
whose policy is silence, do not very readily confess the fact that the result of 
payment by the hour will be to prolong the hours of daily labour. But it is 
clear that this is so, Masters, by the nature of the case, prefer a long day; 
they prefer, therefore, those who will work a long day; they will give this pre- 
ference; workmen wholly unrestricted, by law or custom, will be found to take 
it; and the fence once broken down, the working-day will tend to a maximum. 
Let any one who doubts this think of the Ten Hours Act ; how it was necessary 
to prevent by law women and children from being employed beyond the ten hours. 
Or must I remind any one that excessive hours of labour are in many trades 
(slop tailoring, for | a practice so confirmed, that the sturdiest incomer 
must conform to them? No wonder, then, that the men resist the change, and 
sooner than submit to it, are willing to endure the present misery and privation 
of astrike. They say, “Our working day is long enough already; ten hours’ 
work, with an hour and a half for meals, and an hour and a half going and 
returning, takes us thirteen hours from our homes; that is long enough.” The 
masters do not meet this directly; indirectly they admit that the change will 
extend the hours of labour; for they have only to declare that with payment by 








the erection of lighthouses and several new lines of telegraph. But 





the hour, the day sball be as heretofore a ten-hour day with overtime regula- 
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tion, and the strike would be closed to-morrow. If they are not aiming at the 

extension of labour hours, and so increase of ee age what is the object for Fine Arts. 
which they are sacrificing so much? Their policy is as much as possible silence. ™ 
Their reasons for the change, the best I can gather, are these: Ist. They say A PUGILIST PAINTER 
that hiring by the hour was a plan of conciliation, intended to prevent further ‘ ” . ”" 
dispute as to the limit of the day, nine-hour movements, &c. To this the INSTANCES are not wanting to prove that the study ol pugilism and 
answer is: Your plan of conciliation has wholly failed to conciliate; it has called | 4 Jove of the arts are compatible. Byron affectionately refers to his 


forth the most stubborn resistance. It never can conciliate, if the operation of it | ,, 1d fri ; ‘ . 

tends to prolong unduly the hours of labour. 2ndly. They say, or suggest, that |“ Ol¢ friend and corporeal pastor and master, Jolin Jackson, Esq., 
yment by the hour provides the natural extra-remuneration for the extra- | Professor of Pugilism,” many of us have read of Sir Thomas Law- 

industrious. 3rdly. ‘hey say, or suggest, that payment by the hour will lead to | pence’s fistic encounters in Bristol fields with the lad who afterwards 


increased production. (Here they let the cat out of the bag, and admit that the ° : fi 
new poor.» will, whether duly or unduly, extend the hea of labour.) These | becaine his model for “Satan,” and the name of George Morland was 


two latter dition of Bex oge require to ¥ — - and yg in me intimately connected with the prize-fighting fraternity. Mr. Ruskin 

nt condition of thought on economical subjects, I cannot doubt that they Ot Ee! . SICK wregtic “| ires 
Pimmend themselves to many, perhaps to most persons. In judging of them, considers that painting, as a mere phy sical exe rtion, requires the 
and in judging between these two rival systems of a fixed day oad eh unlimited | utmost strength of constitution and of heart,” and recommends the 
day, two principles, ] submit, must be borne clearly in mind: _. |simultaneous study of “all athletic exercises, and all delicate arts.” 

1, Increase of production is of altogether inferior importance, compared with | , : isp, 3 . + es . RSiaer 

the well-being of the producing class. The shortness of life is, unfortunately, inimical in most cases to the 
A truism this, but the most important of truths. The workman knows it | attainment of proficiency in both pursuits; the poet or painter may 
well enough ; he wears the shoe; he knows what his life is—his life, which he | he but an indifferent pugilist, while the pugilist’s attempt at painting 

spends day after day in his trade, he knows whether it is a comfortable life or | ld hehe ond i duct f a hopeless daub. His eff 
otherwise; and to him increase of production is nothing, if the conditions of wou pee pay cad in the pro uction CF @ Reperees Goes. ” . orts 
at a literary composition, judging from the advertisements in the 


ucing are a misery to him. On the other hand, the mere consumer thinks 
nothing of this: gg it can hardly be expected of him, The man who buys | sporting papers, are only remarkable for their, manly defiance of 
grammatical rules, Nevertheless, at the present time, London boasts 


a shirt, knows that he wants a shirt, and that it costs, say 4s. 6d.; that is 
enough for him: he does not trouble himself to think that the cotton of which : < : ; 
the shirt was made was slave-grown. So the lady who buys a pair of scissors, | the possession of a man who has studied the “art of self-defence’ 
n y ys a pal ISSOrs, } 
ys herhalf-crown and takes her scissors: the choking lungs of thescissor-grinder, | and the art of painting with equally happy results, of one who has 
and all Sheffield, are far out of sight and farther out of mind. But the employer of | k he firs lee oh : d bo for fo Mayo a Bese i. 
labour, who has the men working on his own premises, under his own hand and taken the first pug! istic honours, aD ~eer or — SIX OF seven 
qe and who profits by their labour, he should ever hold this truth before him. So | years the proud title of “Champion of England,” though in the re- 
ould the statesman ; so should every thoughtful man, at least every one who | cognition of his artistic claims he has not been so fortunate : his 
dares to give an opinion on any industrial question. Yet how easy to forget it! ind : - af 
We do practically forget it when we think of labour as a dead thing, as a mere | BAMC does not yet, appear on the list of members of the Royal 
— yg lose sight of the fact that labour is part, a most consider- Academy. 
able part, of the life of a living man. Consider once what a living man, a ce ale “nts is re : : able 
living workman, means. It nicans that he has a body which can only mae f a| Of the antecede nts of this re markable man 1 am unable to say 
reasonable time each day, which needs rest, recreation, and the support of re- |much. James Ward was born at Liverpool, in 1801. His early 
Fee for inet Seale wel these, has a ——T to seek improper stimulants life was one of hard work, being passed in ballast-heaving and coal- 
gin, for instance!); it means that he has a mind, which it were well he should |); : ™ ons as : _ ea = - «o icled j 
improve, so that he, too, may take his share in the blessings of knowledge ; it | Whipping. His pugilistic triumphs have . been duly clironicled in 
may mean—in most cases it does mean—that he is a husband and a father, that | Bell’s Life. In 1832 he retived from the ring, and fifteen years later, 
— . his a he mae Yr; life a a Soe things i won | being then forty-six years of age, began to practise painting, and 
lence does Not say so; if it did it would speak falsely. Once more they are ae Se . ine “p- »whig ac is fe 
most important, and the future of the working man depends on their being so i has since continue d to combine the somewhat antagonistic protes- 
treated. Now, I say that hiring by the day does, so far as it goes, admit of these | sions of a publican and an artist. I had heard rumours of Mr. 
— 1 recognizes the — a. appointing a limited term of daily 1 Ward’s pictorial bent, had occasionally come across advertisements 
ur, and appointing a time to leave off work ; it recognizes rest ; it recognizes re- | 4. : : “ae ° pain 2 » » fac ‘ “To 
galar habits. But hiring by the hour dves not recognize these claims. It treats hours | which, with admirable mode sty, announced the fact that “ Jem 
of labour as a mere marketable article, to be bought and sold hour and hour alike, | Ward has just finished another picture, which he will challenge the 
though to the seller the twelfth hour is not as the first hour; it leaves the term of | world for colour,” but never came across anybody who had seen any 
labour unlimited, and practically tends to establish extreme hours for all work- | . eee 1 . herefore ae l judge fi 
men. Production it may increase, but I believe temporarily only. Temporary | SPec!men of his talent. I determined, therefore, to go aud judge for 
. ' fe P J a 2} » . . *y: . ’ ‘ 
or otherwise, this protection ought not to weigh for a moment against the true | myself of the merits of this pugilist-pginter’s work, and, contrary 
welfare of the workmen. Seer ; to expectation, found that it evinced much manipulative dexterity 
2. The immediate advantage of individual workmen is not to be so much re- | . a aie . . f Mr. Ward 
garded as the permanent welfare of the class. and considerable poetic feeling. If the pictures of Mr. Ward pre- 
Another truism; another most important truth, and as much forgotten as the | sented no points of interest beyond the fact of having been painted 
former, I understand well how bard it seems that a man wanting to work his twelve | hy an “ex-champion,” a notice of them would have been out of 
hours (say to support a large family), should be told, * No, you must only work ten.’ | i: : | Crees e = al: but inas | thev really 
But what if his working twelve hours leads inevitably to others working twelve | Pee M the pages 0 this Journal; Out inasmuch as they realy pos- 
hours—leads inevitably to a systematic twelve-hour day—to the exclusion of all | sess intrinsic merit, a wider popularity than they have hitherto at- 
who would work less? Why. thi he degradation, the unhappiness of his | ‘ 7 : ' 
J ork les 1Y, this means the degradation, the unhappiness Of his | 4, +), av very fairly be ace » ) 
order, the brotherhood to which he belougs. He must give way. He ought to | tained -~ os fait ly be accorded tc them. ie 
ive way. Anda rule which compels him to give way is a right, and just, and In the far East, in the unsavoury locality called the Whitechapel- 
t Svideal no 8 —_ truth is, it is altogether a false method to begin with the | road, s tands a small public-house. A huge red lamp which hangs 
individual as such—to begin with (so-called) individual rights, instead of social | me = . om Fa al © os a. 
duties. The absoluteness of such alleged rights, as for a man to work as long | ¥& the doorway proc laims It to be The King’s Arms,” or, — 
as he pleases, make his own bargain in all cases, do what he likes with his own, | familiarly, “Jem Ward’s.” Pushing aside the door, tue “host” is 
&c., is comparatively a new claim in the world: it has done good in undoing un- | discovered standing behind the bar dispensing beer and gin to cus- 
reasonable social bonds, and may have more good work of the kind to do; but es : ae he : 
; |tomers, whose apparel is not clean, and whose diction is strong. His 


after the experience of the last fifty years, we ought to know that to reasonable 7 : 
social obligations any one of these “rights” ought to humble itself, and confess that | appearance, if not altogether refined, has none of the ordinary aspect 


it is no right at all. All patriotism, all social order and well-being depends on this ; | of the prize-fighter. The head is broad, massive, and powerful, and 
and one main good of a trades union is, that it does recognize the good of the " wae f the face is honest. simpl d intelligent. Y. 
whole order, and requires every member to consider that first, and his own profit | te expression of the face 1s honest, simple, al — 
second. errand stated, you are ushered by “Jem” up an awkward staircase 

Much has been said ab out reducing to one level the skilful and the unskilful, into a parlour of dingy aspect, and smelling somewhat strongly of 
the industrious and the indolent workman, No doubt this ought not to be; but} | b smok “ The low ceiling is blackened with the f 
is it not sufficiently provided against by the various grades in the several trades— stale tobacco-smoke. Ae JOW Ceiling Is Diackene Wh te sumes 
the power ot choice on a reduction of hands, the . of promotion to foreman, of the gas-jets. Around the room are hung some eight or ten 
&c.? Working distinctions must be broad; and in all employments in which | of the proprietor’s chefs-d’auore, in gilt frames, as fly-bitten as 
payment by time as distinguished from payment by piece is the rule—an im- 1: “vet . apg gprs 
mense majority, I should think—such measures are found, and have been found | the walls on which they hang. : Other pictures, in various states 
time out of mind, practically sufficient. In all such employments has such a/of progress, are stowed away in odd nooks, their faces to the 
thing been heard of as a complaint by the men that they are paid equally? The} ..1) 4 bench runs along one side of the apartment, the furni- 
objection does not come from the men; itis started on the other side. Moreover, = : . h . 
payment by the hour is payment by the hour to all alike; and the only ture of which is coarse and common, with t c exception of a 
. — between man and man that it can effect will be by one man working | rosewood piano, the instrument belonging to the painter’s daughter, 
om ag teen gaa Again we see the object of the change: extension of the |, 1 ui] of Benedict’s, aud a pianist, I believe, of some celebrity. Such 

If my reasoning be right, the custom of a fixed day appears to be a good is the studio of “Jem Ward.” A strange home for the arts it is, 
— Then the only question remains, Is ten hours a fair day? For, for a| the midst of the ceaseless roar of carts and omnibuses, the continual 
air day’s wage there must be a fair day’s work. Does a ten-hour day consist | ..-.. o¢ . wera s ouiean s » freque i 4 k 
with remunerative production, the existing state of the labouring classes, and the cries of coste rmongers and hawkers, and the frequent din of drunken 
other conditions of the labour market? On this point experience seems to be squabbles. Jem is his own showman, and cousiderately saves his 
—. The ay day has a long tried; and it is “ae short. , visitors the trouble of venturing any remarks on his pictures by eri- 

n sus > ine y Sti é uey are se, menac 2S SO . “4 : : 7 
pon this custom the men now stand. And they are wise, when a contest o ticizing them himself. Diflidence is evidently a word of the mean- 


this momentous kind is waging, to act on the defensive. But | confess that the | | ; ,  S . . 
final settlement of the question is not likely to rest here. Sooner or later the |g of w hich he is ignorant, and any tribute of praise that may be 
nine-hour movement will probably return. “I think it good that it should. It | awarded to his work is accepted, not as a compliment, but as a king 
is well that the men should preter additional leisure, which means additional | 4. no} ane af s hint In his . ae few men, if 
power of so much that cannot be bought with money, to mere increase of wages. | “°C pts the homage of a subject. in his Own opinion, few men, 1 
And if a nine-hour day could be secured with reasonable wages, we ought ali to |any, have the advautage over him either as a painter or a con- 
Fejoice at it. But that time has not yetcome. And for the preseut the men now | noisseur. To quote his own words, he “ can do all that Turner could 
on strike distinctly repudiate a nine-hour movement. They stand on the defen- | A. io eoleer onl ' heen” which he ‘ders his “ forte,” 
sive; they are resisting an innovation, an unprovoked attack on their hours of |@0 MM Colour anc atmosphere, which he consi¢ rg uS torte, 
rest, which they consider (and are they not right ?) most valuable to them. On |though he confesses with cheerful frankness that Turner surpassed 
the possession of those hours, on the right employment of them, the future hopes | him jin “detail.” That which has baffled the skill of so many 
of their whole order depend. 1 am, Sir, . 5 — fu bile | f human flesh, is 
Your obedient servant, painters, the imitation of the su bt e hues 0 uman esh, 1s no 
Temple, 5th August, 1861. Vexsxon Lusuisctoy. |mystery to Mr. Ward. He finds it “ very easy.” The old masters 
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he considers almost unapproachable in this, but allows that Etty oc- 
casionally succeeded well. I had no opportunity of testing the ac- 
curacy of the ex-champion’s opinions as to the facility he enjoyed in 
flesh-painting, no portraits or figure subjects by him being at that 
time in the house. A coarse-coloured lithograph, from a picture he 
painted of the fight between Sayers and Heenan, hangs in the bar ; 
but this, of course, only gives an idea of the arrangement of the 
figures. The original was painted in opposition to the representation 
of the “great event” published by Mr. Newbold, the cheap print- 
seller in the Strand. Jem Ward’s version has at least this ad- 
vantage over its rival, that the figures it contains are, for the most 
part, directing their gaze to the main business in hand, while in 
the Newbold print at least half the spectators are turning their 
backs on the contest, and testify utter indifference to its result by 
glaring out of the picture with most unprofessional concern. In other 
respects there is much similarity between these works, and both enforce 
the same moral with equal power. The coarse, degraded features of 
the “fancy” multitude, represented in each specimen with harsh 
literality unredeemed by any refinement in art, afford a very strong 
argument in favour of the suppression of the prize-ring. Turner, to 
whom Mr. Ward so often compares himself, has evidently been the 
model on which he has formed his style. One picture, an English 
landscape with some sheep in the foreground and a brilliant sunset 
sky, resembles somewhat the style of Constable in the execution of 
the foliage. This is one of the most defined and finished works of 


the painter, but in general they all resemble more or less the later | 


manner of Turner. Venetian scenes there are with the sea and sky 
blending into each other in a suffused mass of light, revealing glimpses 
of hazy, pinky buildings, opposed by dark gondolas and vessels in the 
foreground. A cattle piece, in which two cows are painted with 
a Morland-like power of brush, is so good, and the back of the canvas 
looks so old, as to raise in my mind the unamiable suspicion that it 
is some “lot” purchased at a sale, and since invested with “ colour 
and atmosphere” by Jem; but be this as it may, I saw ample evi- 
dences of his artistic faculty. His pictures are painted with great 
solidity, firmness, and a reckless power of hand, such as one might 
expect from a practised bruiser. They display a strong appreciation 
of colour—not true colour, perhaps, in many cases, but often beautiful 
in itself—and though frequently strong and brilliant, in no one in- 
stance does it betray the slightest suspicion ot rulgarity. “ Here,” 


said he, turning a picture from the wall, placing it in a favourable | 


light, and rubbing his moistened hand over parts that had lost 
their richness—* here’s colour if you like; no one can beat that 
— it’s soft and blooming like a peach. All done with the palette- 
knife. Here’s a pair, now, just begun; laid in the foundation, you 
may call it ; don’t know what I shall do with ’em yet, no more than 
a baby. When an idea strikes me, I shall take ’em up and put in 
my detail. Some little cattle on the hills here, perhaps a figure or 
two, and there you are. I could knock off a couple of pair 
of them in a week if I’d only time, but when you’re in business, 
you’re always being called off—you lose your idea, and then you’re 
done. Sunday morning’s about the only time I can get to work. 1 
sit down here with my colours on a large slab (don’t use a palette), 
put my canvas on the back of that old chair, mix up the paint till I 
t a nice bit of colour, and then on it goes with the paletie-knife. 
Vever mix the colours much; if you do you can’t get richness or 
transparency: the fewer the colours the better.” In this last sen- 
tence it will be observed that Mr. Ward echoes unconsciously, per- 
haps, the precepts of the old Venetian masters. 
have said that some of Jem’s landscapes bear resemblance to 
Turner’s later works. They would certainly deceive the superficial 
observer, and a tolerably near inspection would be required ere the 
ractised eye could determine their author. It is not surprising, 
herefore, nor incredible, when the painter assures you that pictures 
he has given away, or sold as his own, have been vended by un- 
scrupulous dealers as coming from the hand of the greatest landscape 
painter. Mr. Ward strongly insists on the stability of bis work, from 
the simplicity of his materials and execution. Time, which injures and 
destroys other pictures, respects the works of Jem. It even improves 
them. “I’ve been into places,” said he, “where pictures of mine 
have been hanging; some J hadn’t seen for along time, and I couldn’t 
believe my own eyes at first; they looked so much better than when 
I painted ’em. ‘God bless my soul!’ I said, ‘ ¢hey seem too good for 
me. They looked like old masters.’”” 1 have thus introduced to your 
readers a thoroughly original character. Of that there can be little 
doubt, and though opinions may differ as to the estimate of Mr. 
Ward’s pictorial capacity, I think few will deny, after inspection of 
his works, that he has somewhat of the “immortal element.” Had 


his life been cast in a different lot, we might have had great things | 


from him. Pictures far far below his standard may be seen by scores 
in any of our annual exhibitions. ‘The painter’s egotism is not sur- 
prising in one who has not measured his work with that of others ; 
moreover, it is an inoffensive aud amusing egotism, while there is 
something almost touching in the thought of this sexagenarian 
gladiator snatching a brief solace from the noise and tumult of a 
public-house bar, and creeping to his little room above, there to paint 
with all the eagerness of a boy, and think of Turner and the “ old 
masters.” Dry Port. 
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THE LIFE OF MAHOMMED.* 

To say that these volumes complete the best life of Mahonmed ex. 
tant in English, is, perhaps, but feeble praise. England has supplied 
her fair quota of students to Oriental literature, but the ablest of 
them have directed their atteution almost exclusively to points havine 
some connexion with Biblical history or Indian antiquities. They 
have written less about Mecca than Nineveh, and studied the Arab 
traditions far less deeply than Chinese records. The general reader iy 
England still trusts for his idea of Mahommedanism to the few chap. 
ters in which Gibbon summed up all that Frenchmen knew of Ma. 
hommed, and the four volumes of mellifluous trash which Washington 
Irving called the history of Mahommed’s successors. Dr. Sprenger’ 
work, though based on a learning such as few Europeans can hope 
to possess, a learning which for two years made him the most wel. 
come of guests in a Mahommedan mosque in Damascus, has never 
been popularly diffused, and is, indeed, rather a guide to the sources 
from which the history of Mahommed ought to be extracted, than the 
completed work itself. Of the earlier English writers on the subject, 
it is difficult to decide which is the most hopelessly bad. Most of 
them, besides their want of power to comprehend the higher races of 
Asia—a want always conspicuous among Englishmen—are infected by 
a feeling of almost personal hate to the Arabian prophet. They seem 
to have inherited the quaint idea of the Crusaders, that Mahom- 
medanism was not a faith but an arch heresy, not to be mentioned by 
Christian men without the apology of execration. To men of such 
temper Mahommed was necessarily only an evil figure, a sort of Pan 
whose actions might be described but whose motives were unintelli- 
gible, and whose partially human character was visible only through 
the vapour of crime. Dr. Sprenger again, though wholly free from 
| this feeling, suffers a little from the effect of a mental recoil against 
lit. He will consider Mahommed simply as a man, ignoring his fune- 
| tion too much as a leader of men, aud unconsciously suppressing the 
| effect of external cirewmstances in moulding his character and direct- 
jing his efforts. He writes as a man would write who thought that 
Napoleon had mapped out his own career beforehand, aud who, 
inde that theory, would be sure to suppress the political situations 
which, if they did not actually make a Napoleon possible, still gave 
him his scope and his moving foree. Mr. Muir has in great part 
avoided both these errors. He relates every fact and occurrence 
which aided Mahommed in his career with a care as complete as if 
Mahommed had been simply a marvellous politician instead of the 
founder of a creed, without once diverting the reader’s attention 
from the true point of the narrative, the character of its grand cen- 
\tral figure. He describes, for example, all the successive steps by 
| which Mahommed rose to unquestioned supremacy, so as to leave the 
jtrue impression that they were achieved by a man who, except in a 
very general way, had not framed his plan of life at all, but who ad- 
| vaneed, as other able men do, from point to point. Never forgetting 
that the mental development of Mahommed is the most important part 
of his personal history, he still lets us see how that development was 
affected by the continuous stream of events which affects a real life. 
He tells us, for example, that Mahommed gradually leaned farther and 
farther away from the Jews, and then adds, just what other writers 
| forget, the political reasons which made their alliance of little or no 
value to him. Above all, he dispels the popular illusion that Ma- 
| hommed arrived at power, after his first sufferings, at a bound, and 
| brings before us visibly the chiefs of the clans who for years stood by 
| his side contesting openly or in secret his supremacy. This, the po- 
|litical side of Mahommed’s career, is also the one which is least 
| studied in Europe, and to which, perhaps for that reason, Mr. Muir 
{has devoted his most careful attention. Master of a clear though 
| somewhat monotonous style, he has contrived to invest the intrigues 
lof Medina and the rivalries of the tribes with something of the 
idramatic force they must once have possessed. The reader really 
| cares to see how Mahommed averted a collision between the Mon- 
tagus and Capulets of Medina, tie Beni Aus and the Beni Khajraj. 

| With respect to the character of the prophet, Mr. Muir is perhaps 
not quite so serenely impartial. He judges him, it is true, not, 
with Pococke, as a heresiarch, nor, with Carlyle, as a hero, but 
as a man invested, by his own genius and circumstances, with 
a power which was only unusual because it eventually moulded 
the minds, as well as the politics, of the races it slowly sub- 
dued. Though not, we should imagine, free from sectarian bias, 
Mr. Muir has contrived to keep it entirely down, and though his 
judgment on Mahommed is on the whole unfavourable, it is still as a 
ae of men, and not as a false prophet, that he condemns him. 
He denounces him for assassinations and not for heresy, and while 
pointing out the fatal effect his appetites produced on the creed of 
his followers, still brings out in full relief that gentle grandeur of 
character which was the support, if not the souree, of his personal 
ascendancy. Mahommed was no Mokanna—no veiled and terrible 
presence ; but a grave and gentle leader, full of warm friendships and 
kindly sympathy for all who followed his fortunes. The extract 1s 
long, but the deliberate judgment of a great scholar on the favour- 
able side of a character so much discussed is a feature in literary his- 
tory. 

“A remarkable feature was the urbanity and consideration with which Ma- 
| homet treated even the most insignificant of his followers. Modesty and kind- 
ness, patience, self-denial, and generosity, pervaded his conduct, and riveted 
the affections of all around him. He disliked to say Nu; if unable to reply to a 
petitioner in the affirmative, he preferred to remain silent. ‘He was more 








© The Life of Mahomet. Vols, Il. and 1V. By W. Muir. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 
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pares e.- 
pashful,’ says Ayesha, ‘than a veiled virgin; and if anything displeased him, 
jt was rather from his face, than by his words, that we discovered it; he never 
smote any one but in the service of the Lord, not even a woman or a servant.’ 
He was not known ever to refuse an invitation to the house even of the meanest, 
nor to decline a proffered present however small, When seated by a friend, ‘ he 
gid not haughtily advance his knees towards him.’ He possessed the rare 
faculty of making each individual in a company think that he was the most 
favoured guest. When he met any one rejoicing, he would seize him eagerly 
and cordially by the hand. With the bereaved and afflicted he sympathized ten- 
derly. Gentle and unbending towards little children, he would not disdain to 
accost 2 group of them at play with the salutation of peace. He shared his 
food, even in times of scarcity, with others; and was sedulously solicitous for 
the personal comfort of every one about lim. A kindly and benevolent diposition 
rvades all these illustrations of his character. 

“Mahomet was also a faithful friend. He loved Abu Bakr with the romantic 
affection of a brother; Ali, with the fond partiality of a father. Zeid, the Chris- 
tian slave of Khadija, was so strongly attached by the kindness of Mahomet, 
who adopted him, that he preferred to remain at Mecca rather than return to 
his home with his own father; ‘I will not leave thee,’ said he, clinging to his 

tron, ‘ for thou hast been a father and a mother tome.” .. . . 

“In the exercise at home of a power absolutely dictatorial, Mahomet was just 
and temperate. Nor was he wanting in moderation towards his enemies, when 
once they had cheerfully submitted to his claims. The long and obstinate 
struggle against his pretensions maintained by the inhabitants ot his native city, 
might have induced a haughty tyrant to mark his indignation in indelible traces 
of tire and blood. But Mahomet, excepting a few criminals, granted an universal 

rdon; and, nobly casting into oblivion the memory of the past, with all its 
mockings, its affronts, and persecutions, he treated even the foremost of his 
opponents with a gracious and even friendly consideration. Not less marked 
was the forbearance shown to Abdallah and the disaffected party at Medina, who 
for so many years persistently thwarted his schemes and resisted his authority ; 
nor the cle:nency with which he received the submissive advances of the most 
hostile tribes, even in the hour of victory.” 


The unfavourable side is given almost as strongly, but may be 
summed up in the charge of excessive incontinence, a contempt for 
truth, and a tendency to assassinate foes. The first two charges it is 
needless to discuss. No Asiatic is truthful, and, from Solomon 
to Mirabeau, women have been the temptation of that limited 
class of men in whom the highest mental powers have been asso- 
ciated with overflowing vitality. Mahommed was guilty on both 
counts, but as to the third, Mr. Muir, we think, loses a little of his 
usual fairness. Nothing is more clear than that Mahommed was 
usually a clement, and even soft-natured man. Nothing, on the 
other hand, seems more clear than that he ordered or sanctioned 
several assassinations, and we believe the key to the contradiction to 
be this: Mahommed held himself to have mounted a throne. By 
the universal consent of the East, a consent which overrides every 
form of morality now received in Asia, the sentence of the prince 
is just, irrespective of the mode of its execution, The Sultans 
to this day claim the right to doom in secret, and a Mussulman 
who was told that to execute such a sentence was to commit a 
murder, would simply stare with surprise. The justice or injustice 
of the sentence itself he would discuss ably enough, though he 
would invariably declare a political foe of the Sultan a just object 
of capital punishment, but the publicity of the punishment would 
seem to him a matter of insignificant detail. And so, if we once 
grant, as Asiaties do grant, that the doom of the prince is an act for 
which he is responsible only to God, it undoubtedly is. We do not 
see an instance among the numbers Mr. Muir has recorded to which 
this principle will not apply, and though it cannot exonerate Mahom- 
med, it disposes of the es, of exceptional cruelty. 

On one point, and one only, must we take exception to the tone of 
Mr. Muir’s biography. He has a great deal too inuch contempt for 
the Arabs; will never allow that a false philosophy may dim the per- 
ceptive as well as the reasoning faculties. He wonders why 
Mahommed’s occasional cruelty did not convince his followers of the 
falsity of his claims. Simply because no Asiatic deems or can deem 
any command supposed to be coming from God eruel at all. The 
greater decrees of Mahommed were always represented as revelations, 
and, God having a clear right to the lives of his creatures, their 
slaughter no more created an impression of cruelty than a visitation 
of cholera now does. The truth of Mahommed’s connexion with 
God being once received, his cruelties became expressions of the 
Divine wrath. Mr. Muir is never tired of observing how silly the 
Arabs were to accept as revelations commands so trivial or even so 
evil as those which some of the Suras convey. He forgets that with 
the Arab, as with almost every other Asiatic, there was but one source 
of good and evil—the command of the Deity. If God command 
slaughter, slaughter is virtue; if he sanction incontinence, it is in- 
stantly moral. The Sura, therefore, which justified the prophet in 
taking his slave-girl Mary, did not in Arab ideas justify a crime, 
but simply turned it into a virtue, the one solitary and all com- 
prehending virtue—obedience. Then as to the triviality of the 
order, of which Mr. Muir makes so much, it did not strike the 
Arabs as trivial at all, involving as it did the character of their 
a, and the fate of every slave girl in Arabia. 4// Oriental 
aws, without exception, are “trivial ;” that is, they regulate not 
the principles by which human life should be guided, but the 
acts a man should and should not do. Any Jaw which does this 
must from its very nature either leave half of human life unregu- 
lated, or descend to details often “trivial,” and sometimes what 
Northern men, who live habitually in full dress, think filthy; a 
fact just as patent in the cases of conscience submitted to Roman 
Catholic divines, as im the Koran. It is the special virtue of Christi- 
anity among the creeds of the world, that while it leaves very little 
unsettled, it builds up its law out of principles and not out of cases, 
and in so doing provides for every climate, and every fresh develop- 
ment alike of crime and of morality. We know that smuggling and 
slavery are crimes by applying Christian principles, though neither 
Offence is* mentioned by Christ as such. 


The special exemptions | 





claimed by Mahommed—an utter disproof of his pretensions according 
to our line of thought—had to the Arab scarcely any significance. 
Crimes being in his philosophy not mala in se, but mala prohibita, he 
easily realized the notion that his chief was so near to God that the 
prohibition had been withdrawn. Dervises of special sanctity are to 
this hour exempted by Asiatic opinion from the moral law, and it is 
for the same reason that abuse of the scoundrelly Hindoo gods falls 
dead on a native crowd. Apart from this single defect, and one or 
two of the same kind, Mr. Muir's book deserves the permanent repu- 
tation it will most assuredly obtain. 





A HALF-POET AND A PSEUDO-POET.* 


Neriruer of these books indicates any very conspicuous merit. The 
latter of them is, as Lord John Russell says, conspicuous by its ab- 
sence, nay, conspicuous by the presence of demerit. Mr. Ashe’s poems 
contain much pleasant- verse with a poetic flavour, Mr. Maunsell’s 
much disagreeable rhyme with a prosaic twang. We place them to- 
gether and make them the subjects of a joint review, rather because 
the comparison of them may help to make clear the finer shades by 
which poetry rises above, and counterfeit verse sinks below, prose, 
than because they are in themselves likely to demand or receive any 
very elaborate commentary. 

It has often been observed that a poet’s nature has, to some 
extent, necessarily a certain weakness and impressionability of con- 
stitution without which it would scarcely be a poet’s nature at all. 
The exceptions to the rule are a few great and lonely minds like 
Wordsworth’s, self-sufficient, or else easily satisfied as regards all 
human sympathy, whose poetry expresses their own character and 
solitary meditation instead of reflecting the living world around them. 
Hardy and masculine poetry such as theirs is fed solely on the ori- 
ginality of their own natures, but poetry of this kind is exceed- 
ingly rare. In general, all true poetry shows a marked feminine as 
well as masculine element, and has for its groundwork and substance 
that world of undefined and vague impressions which gives the colour 
and tone to life, though it does not + on our destiny for us. This 
feminine impressionability, when endowed with voice and conscious- 
ness, is what we usually call the poetic temperament, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there are some powerful and solitary-minded poets 
who find a noble framework for their thoughts without any aid from 
the soft and susceptible temperament which usually furnishes out 
the scenery and the setting of the poet’s thoughts. This is what the 
most masculine aud hardy of poets meant when he described the 
typical poet as essentially “ weak”— 

* But he is weak—both man and boy 

Hath been an idler in the land, 

Contented if he might enjoy 

The things which others understand”"— 
and usually the poetic temperament must be thus far weak, that it 
must retain far more decisive and deeply marked traces of passing 
influences than would be consistent with the highest amount of mascu- 
line strength and capacity. Moving power cannot generally afford to 
be susceptible ; and great susceptibility i usually otherwise exhausted 
before it ean pass into the masculine phase of mental vigour. Hence 
the grounflwork of a poet’s mind is usually in some sense feminine, 
consisting of a more vivid and conscious apprehension of those dim 
and glimmering impressions and emotions which flit through the 
background of our minds with little express notice, but with the most 
profound effect upon what we may call the moral atmosphere of life. 

But this mere poetic temperament is what a crowd of men and 
women, especially in youth, can boast in greater or less degree. It 
is only those who pass some electric spark of masculine fire and 
force through this chaos of impressions, so as to give it a new order 
and unity, who can be called poets. Tennyson describes the access 
of poetic inspiration with his usual felicity, when he says : 

“ Old wishes, ghosts of broken plans, 

And phantom hopes assemble ; 

And that child's heart within the man's 

Begins to move and tremble.” 
For true poetry there must be the receptive mind within the origi- 
nating and masculine mind ; the fine and subtle vibrations of the one 
must be strictly subordinated to the grasp of a stronger purpose and 
the march of a freer thought. In almost all true poems there are 
undertones of a sensitive and plastic nature, but the measure and the 
melody is stamped with a clear and comprehensive unity. And this 
is the distinction between mere poetic temperament and a true poet 
—that the former only provides the chaotic raw material of a 
without the creative power, which, breathing over it, turns tha’ 
which was before “without form and void” into the distinct beauty 
of earth and sea, evening and morning, man and God. 

Of that formless poetry which seems to be instinct with a certain 
plastic delicacy, taking olf vaguely but truthfully, so far as it goes, 
the changing images of passing phenomena, the first volume we have 
named is a very fair specimen. The verses of Mr. Ashe are, as we 
have said, uniformly tinged with a certain poetic flavour, carry with 
them an atmosphere that is deeper, subtler, and softer than the ordi- 
nary thoughts of ordinary men. If atmosphere alone would make 
poetry, these verses would be poems. The delicate and softening 
tints which only the eye of the poet in us can see, are seldom 
altogether wanting; but this is all. There is that gentle rippling of 
sentiment and thought about the common objects of life which 
‘Tennyson speaks of as the tremblings of the child’s heart “ within 
the man’s,” but nothing of the commanding grasp and fire of a 





* Dryope, and other Poems. By Thomas Ashe. Bell and Daldy.—Poems. By 
the Key, George Edmond Maunsell. Smith and Elder. 
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masculine master-tone. The following verses are a fair specimen of 


what we mean: 
“ NORTHEN. 
“ By the water-mills of Northen, 
Along the willow-walk, 
In the hubbub of the river-weir, 
We held pleasant talk. 
“ Tt was a sunny afternoon. 
It was in the summer weather. 
We came a merry party gay ; 
And we two stroll’d together. 
“* O we two stroll’d together ! 
And many a word had we 
To speak at ease light- heartedly, 
By the mills where none could see. 


“ The merry party follow'd close. 
We thought they would discover. 
So an honest man, the ferryman, 
Kind-hearted row’d us over. 
“ We took a boat. She steer’d the helm. 
We two alone went rowing: 
With easy mind, and a summer wind, 
And the river slowly flowing: 
“ Running into creeks.to get 
The yellow iris in the reeds ; 
And paddling round green rushy isles, 
Where many a moor-hen feeds. 
“ And dabbling o’er the old boat-side, 
And singing soft a summer tune, 
With poet’s love, in a little cove, 
We watch'd the rising harvest moon. 
“* The moon grew bright. The even fell. 
Far off we heard the waters full. 
And in the distance now and then 
We heard our baffled sisters call. 
“ And with the stream we floated back 
To the willow walk with little rowing: 
And sang a quiet evensong 
As we were homeward going. 
“ O Northen mills! O happy mills! 
O the pleasant meeting then! 
That summer, it will come no more! 
We shall not meet again !” 

The only passage in which we have discovered something more 
than this atmosphere of warm impressionability, is one in which Mr. 
Ashe gives an impersonation of the Angel of the Plague. His con- 
ception is vivid and original, for instead of making it a mere demon 

. according to the common notion, he gives us the stern, sad minister 
of Providence, in the following striking lines. The vision is told by 
some half-insane dweller in the plague-stricken city. 

“ As he was skulking by San Stefano’s, 

He seem’d caught up ina wind. He kept his feet: 
And, turning sudden, slipp'd inside the porch. 
He did not say what led him lurking there 
At that late hour; but it was nigh midnight. 
And muffling up his eyes for fear at first, 
And squeezing close behind the arch. he heard 
A mighty noise of wheels dash round the square. 
Then, eager to find out the cause, he stirr’d 
His valour up, and peeping round a saint, 
Saw all the space lit up, he says, with wild, 
Sick, lurid glare, such as you see sometimes 
Across a clond, when half a villa bursts 
In flame at night, conceal’d behind some hill. 
Then came a muffled, wailing undersound: 
And right athwart the steps a chariot 
Flash’ like an arrow. All the wheels shot fire 
About the axles. They were black as death: 
The charict black. And four white horses whirl’d 
The wonder ; flying, as he says, with wings 
That flared like torches, winnowing all the air, 
And driving it against his face like flame. 
And in the chariot, more than human size, 
Gigantic, stood erect it seem’d a king; 
Ay, more. And round him flow'd a mystic cloak, 
Flame-blue, lit up with yellow, sickly spots 
That glared like eyes; and on his head a crown 
Of gold rose solemn over long white hair 
About his shoulders. All his face was dark, 
But noble, with a terror of resolve 
Around the eyes, beneath a broad great brow, 
Half hidden in the crown. He look’d right on, 
Eager and stern; and thick beside his car 
Ran black, swift slaves. It flash’d so full on him, 
The madman tells, he fell down in the porch ; 

p : And when his sense came back the night was still.” 

Turning to Mr. Maunsell’s volume, the only difficulty is to under- 
stand in his, as in so many other similar cases, whence the impulse to 
this sort of rhyme can be derived. Usually, the metrical form arises 
from the desire to express the hidden sense of harmony and unity 
which every subject of a poet’s thought must contain in itself. It 
corresponds in the temperament of the poet to the solemn order of 
the universe, the natural music in which divine purpose and law 
breaks upon the sensitive ear. But in mere rhymers like Mr. Maun- 
sell, the rhyme is a fresh jar—the screaming bagpipes of a deaf and 
obtuse mind drowning the little harmony which his themes might 
occasionally convey to the reader. There are some people who 
seem to have a barrel-organ nature, which excludes the external 
harmonies of the universe by its perpetual sing-song grinding 
of a limited set of tunes. For example, take the following lines. 


Can any one who has rested under an aged yew-tree in a country 
churchyard avoid feeling that, instead of expressing the natural 
thoughts and sentiments to which it gives rise, the Rev. George 
Edmond Maunsell drives away all the peace and solemuity of the 
scene with his jingle of shallow commonplaces ?— 


Se 


“THE YEW. 
“ Old, funereal yew ! 
How thick thy branches spread 
Upon their grass-grown graves, 
The long forgotten dead ! 
Like to a worn pall waving, 
And flapping in the wind. 
“ Ol, fanereal yew! 
Thy glories are departed 
With those thou bendest o’er, 
The true, the English hearted; 
Like oars in water laving, 
That leave no trace behind. 
* Old, funereal yew ! 
Thou still with death find’st grace, 
Not on the foughten field, 
But in a humbler place, 
O’er time-gnawed bones low bending, 
And iron scraps rusting red. 
“ Old, funereal yew! 
Thy spoilers are laid low, 
Death hath lopped off thy loppers, 
The bowman feeds the bow! 
And thou, thy wrongs amending 
Art battening on the dead.” — 

Now, what can be the impulse to write this kind of thing? and 
the book before us is full of them. We believe there is ig 
every one of us a false egotistic temper at times, which produees, 
not perhaps counterfeit poetry of this sort, but the mood in whieh 
such counterfeit poetry is produced ; the mood in which we persuade 
ourselves that the little mill-wheels turning in our brain measure the 
divine harmonies of the universe of God. Now, the true poet can. 





jnot believe this. He knows that the only mood in which he can 
' write poetry, is the mood in which his mind opens into something far 
|wider than himself—in which he takes up a thousand threads of 
|connexion with a world beyond aud above him, to which in ordinary 
| moods he is nearly insensible. But the pseudo-poet is perfectly satis- 
ified, nay, delighted, with the little world within him. The sub- 
stitute for the poetic stirring of the feminine imagination is in 
{him a rustling of loquacious vanity,—the bubbling desire which 
;we all feel at times to say something of our own on a popular 
subject. And no substitute is needed for the masculine grasp 
which in a true poet determines the unity and master-chord of 
the theme. For the only unity which any mere rhymer can give 
is the impress of his own narrow apprehension. We all of us 
must know—if we know ourselves at all—moods, in which the 
mere stirrings of self-importance lead us to deal with a subject on 
which we have nothing to say, and necessarily lead us therefore to 
stamp that subject with the stamp of our own littleness. This is 
the source of much, we will not say all, poor rhyming,—a fermenting 
personal egotism :—and the result of it is that we take the measure 
not of the themes we deal with, but of ourselves. We fear that the 
Rev. George Edmond Maunsell, who affixes with mild conceit the 
date to each of his effusions (as though it would in times to come 
interest his biographers and the world to know when he composed 
these rhymes), is of the latter class. At least we can find nothing 
in his volume but the poorest and most turgid common-place. ‘Take 
the following as one more instance that we are not moved by auy 
impulse of critical ill-nature : 
“ BLOOD-BLACK WINE. 
“ Whatever was made, was made for good, 
In heaven, in earth, in fire, or flood ; 
All turneth to use, or surely should, 
So, too, doth wine! 
Oh! what dost thou say to this word of mine? 
Great are the boons of mighty wine, 
Trickling out from flask or can 
She maketh glad the heart of man 
Doth blood-black wine! 
Is thy ladie kind? Fill up! Love's eye 
Shineth brighter when wine is nigh: 
Is she cruel? Fill more! Love's sigh 
Dies, drowned in wine! 
Oh, what dost thou say to this word of mine? 
Wassail to him who grows the vine! 
Throwing her ray on friendship’s page, 
She is the friend of every age, 
Is blood-black wine! 
Hast thou a friend? and wouldst thou tell 
What lies hid in his bosom’s cell ? 
Fill! truth lurketh not in a well, 
But in the wine! 
Oh, what dost thou say to this word of mine? 
Truly, true are these words of thine, 
Wine is a varnish wondrous clear, 
She maketh all things transparent here, 
Doth blood-black wine!” 
We can only say to this “word” of the Rev. George Edmond 
Maunsell’s, that it is exceedingly idle and foolish, and instead of being, 
as asserted, transparent, is sadly muddy. We have no pleasure in 
such criticism, but it is a part of the duty of a newspaper in this 
loquacious age to point out the vanity and inanity,—though it is 4 
much higher and more important duty to appreciate the beauty and 
the truth,—of modern literature. 


- 


- 
= 





MR. LUDLOW’S THEOLOGICAL DIALOGUES.* 
Some of the deepest things which have been said in our own genera- 
tion on the relation of Doubt, Secular Morality, and Seeptical Philo- 





* Tracts for Priests and People. "No. V I. g “A Dialogue on Doubt, ‘by J. M. Ludlow; 
and Morality and Divinity, by Rev. F. D. Maurice. No. VII.: Two Lay Dialogues, 
on Laws of Nature and the Faith therein, and on Positive Philosophy, by J. M. 





Ludlow. Macmillan. 
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sophy to Faith, are contained in these numbers of the Zraets for Priests deepest mind if not thus protected—and it is not fit that it should be 
and People. The method of these tracts is not always apparently | thus protected—from the actual world with its terrible contradictions 
satisfactory ; for they frequently seem to drag us deliberately into the | and strange blending of every form of evil with every form of good, 
deep waterand then abandon us to its merey,—to convince us that it | will feel the force of those anomalies most deeply, will be the first to 
is only by deliberate shutting of our eyes and wilfully circumscribing | appreciate the full infinitude of the moral perplontties around it. To 
our horizon that we can ever dispense with theology and God’s light, | those who know them only conventionally, there will be no temptation 





and having just pierced a hole through the shutter of theory or au- 
thority: by which we had managed to darken our own responsibility 
in the matter, to abandon us at the most critical moment when images 
of all kinds are dancing painfully before our dazzled eyes. But we are 
not sure that this method, which almost every essayist in this series has 
followed, and which Mr. Ludlow in his striking and gravely eloquent 
dialogues has followed most of all, is not the truest that any writer 
on these subjects can attempt within such moderate compass as these 
tracts allow. Mr. Maurice’s genius is, we think, better suited to a 
mere discursive range of exposition. Read in isolated lectures, he 
never produces so deep an impression as when he gives us a con- 
nected series. The “crossing rays” of divine revelation beat so 
thick upon his mind, that within brief compass he cannot do such 
justice as satisfies him to them all, and he multiplies his suggestions 
too rapidly to make the thoughts which mal upon him clear to 
ordinary readers. His pamphlet is like a compendium of a volume, 
and few epitomes are ever intelligible to the reader who has not 
studied the extended work which is epitomized. Mr. Maurice’s 
tract on the relation of “Morality to Divinity” is full of deep but 
barely indicated insight, which those who have drunk in his other 
writings will partially apprehend, but which would really deserve a 
volume from his pen. There is no subject which he would treat 
with a broader, deeper, and more impressive power, and there is none 
on which the sceptics of the present day more need some guiding 
hand. 

The present numbers may be said, in a certain sense, to be com- 
plete in themselves, and to effect something of this kind:—they take 
up the attitudes of mind which are most se among sceptical 
laymen ; justify them as honest and defensible attitudes of mind 
from which to start, inasmuch as they are fairly forced upon young 
men in the present day by the providence of God himself; and 
attempt to show that, if fairly dealt with, if adhered to and fol- 
lowed out in the deepest and most sincere spirit, they inevitably 
lead down to the springs of the Christian faith, and that only in 
men who are able to stop half way, to give up the search in despair, 
or to acquiesce in a theory of spiritual paralysis, which must lead 
to practical languor or selfish absorption, do these attitudes of mind 
fail to lead to their natural end in that ultimate thirst for God, 
which is answered by the revelation through Christ. Mr. Ludlow 
first takes up the discussion in a brief but very noble dialogue on 
Doubt, in which he shows that there is a Divine origin for Doubt and 
that it is really deepest in the minds in which Faith is ultimately to 
be strongest. Mr. Maurice does the same for Morality. Starting 
from the layman’s theory, that what is deepest in Christ’s teachings 
are the moral precepts of the Sermon on the Mount, he shows that 
they are nothing but husks or enigmas to perplex and paralyze us, 
unless they have their roots in a self-manifested God. Mr. Ludlow 
then follows the same thread of thought into the laws of nature. 
These every man of science rejoices to recognize. 
him the redemption from all theological dreams. 
cepts this assumption. He urges the deeper consideration of what 
they really mean. He shows that, after all, they involve a faith. 
He demands the application of the same mode of thought to the 
moral aspects of the world, and indicates that there it lands us in the 
confession of a righteous will. In the last dialogue he aye the 
same method of taking up the best and most satisfying side of an 
apparently sceptical theory, and forcing it to yield up much which it 
had proposed to ignore, to the Positive Philosophy of Comte, which 
has _ recently = so many converts. Such is an outline of the 
method of treatment adopted in these two tracts—to our minds most 
successfully pursued ; though it only lands us in the ¢hirs¢ for a self- 
revealed God, rather than in the discovery of oue,—a a which 
can only be made, of course, by each man for himself, when he finds 
that there is a national history and discipline in which God claims 
to have unveiled himself to the hearts of men. We will attempt to 
exhibit a little more fully the power of the method. 

In the first of his three dialogues, Mr. Ludlow makes the interlo- 
cutor who represents his own convictions say, that “ the preva- 
lent evil of the age is not doubt,” but something more hopeless than 
the deeper forms of doubt : 

“TI hold it to be rather the prevalence and multiplication of all manner of lazy 
beliefs in the easily credible; or again, in either the credible or incredible, so long 
as neither makes much demand on men’s hearts and conduct. The state of 
mind, I take it, which is thus siown, is one closely analogous to that which was 
exhibited in the multiplication of gods at and after the Christian era, when all 
received beliefs sat loosely on men, and they were always ready to receive new 
ones with the old, or instead of them, so long as the change required was one of 
formulas or ceremonies only, and not of the lite itself. In such a state of mind a 
setter up of a new philosophy, as of old the setter forth of strange gods, is sure of 
a curious hearing.’ ; 

This is finely put, but many will ask, How can doubt, honestly fol- 
lowed out by a strong and earnest mind, issue in faith? That it may 
precede faith, no one would deny; but that the one is any way a part 
of the other, many would think a mere paradox. Yet, when we 
come to ask what are the roots of the deeper, more searching forms 
of doubt, there is really no paradox in it. It is not true that doubt 
of God is in any way natural to the harmonious development of the 
human spirit and intellect ; far otherwise; the conscience of a child, 
if educated in an atmosphere of goodness, and unstirred by the ano- 
malies of the outer world, learns to realize the spiritual beauty and 
order of the universe with as little effort as the natural. But the 


They seem to | 
Mr. Ludlow ac- 


| to doubt the conventional solution ; they will see nothing but what 
| they have been told to expect, and the horror and misery of it will 
uot stagger or confound them. But something very different may be 
| expected from those who can /ee/ the terrible shallowness of social life, 
| the frequent want of any spiritual principle in it, the repeated advan- 
| tages which evil gains over good, the apparent absence of divine rale 
from the actual life of the day,—the apparent absence, and the ter- 
rible need of it. Those, we say, who can feel this best and deepest, 
are those who must, while they are in that phase of thought, be 
doubters, and doubt must be a pain, an anarchy, within them—a 
restlessness that nothing ean appease. And yet the very source of 
their doubt must lead them into 1 enue faith, if they are true to them- 
selves. It is because they feel what divine government is that they 
tremble so at its apparent absence ; yet this very intensity of their 
nature when it ceases to be directed mainly on the outward evil, and 
brings them to reflect whence it is that this thirst for a divine rule 
comes to them, must convince them that it is in them, only because 
it is given to them by one who can satisfy it. The man who feels the 
contradictions of life so deeply as to find his soul torn asunder by 
doubts, is the last to believe permanently that this yearning for a 
divine government is an accident of his own nature, which has grown 
up in it without any spiritual source, or any answer from above. 
Accordingly, Mr. Ludlow, in a few very powerful sentences, indicates 
that this temporary shadow of doubt, arising from the narrow area of 
our finite nature, which can entirely grasp only one side of these great 
problems at one time, is itself the shadow cast by the Divine Light in 
our hearts; that the true connexion between doubt and faith was 
seen in Him who gave utterance in the same breath to the cry of 
desolation, and to the perfect content of implicit faith : 

**You must take down the cross from Calvary before you can convict earnest 
doubt of sin. ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?'—such is its 
final consecration. He who was tempted in all things like as we are, yet without 
sin, endured it, and that holy agony is bound up for ever with the very fulfilment 
of man’s salvation. . So read, they are but the crowning anguish of 
that inward passion of doubt, if I may so call it, that hidden struggle which must 
have accompanied our Lord's whole work upon earth, into which the Scripture 
only affords to us a few glimpses, according to the various stages of its develo; 
| ment; first, the doubt respecting His own mission, and exemplified through the 
| temptation in the wilderness; next, the doubt as to his own capacity to fulfil 
| that mission, first clearly exhibited in the answer to Andrew and Philip as the 
| spokesmen of the Greeks; then unveiled in all its terror in the various narratives 
| of the struggle in Gethsemane ; lastly, the doubt beyond which there is nothing, 
| that doubt on the cross as to there being any help for HiminGod. . . . . 
| And so that supreme doubt on the cross is equally at bottom but a cry of the 
deepest faith. It witnesses to earth and heaven, to all time and to all eternity, 
| that there is a God, and that this God is One who belongs to the most apparently 
deserted sufferer, who is his own, to whom he can always cry, ‘ My God, my God.’ 
It witnesses that that God is just, and One whose nature forbids Him to forsake the 
sufferer, else would the sufferer not cry to Him that he is forsaken. It witnesses 
that in the depths of His counsel alone is hidden the cause of suffering, else would 
the sufferer cry to some other his torturing why.” 

These are the words of a man who knows what faith and doubt 
both are, and it would be well if our prelates, at the present crisis, 
‘seemed to understand the same problem as well. 
|_ To také one other instance of the method pursued by these essayists. 
In the profoundly thought-out dialogue on the Positive Philosophy, 
| Mr. Ludlow again at once and heartily assumes the first point of 
|view of the thinkers who embrace that philosophy with so much 
| sense of liberty and pride, and endeavours to show that the very 
{principle there embraced, honestly followed out, lead men to the 
lconfession of a spiritual universe of Order and Law, behind and 
above the partial manifestations of it in this world. He approves of 
the effort to take your stand on actual facts, to attempt to find out 
the order in them, and their true relations to each other, as the first 
step in scientific inquiry. But what is the result of this method 
honestly pursued ? Why, that the actual relation in which facts are 
found to stand to each other is something very different from the 
relation in which they are fitted—and, as we should say, intended— 
to stand to each other; that behind the actual and faulty arrange- 
ment of the human world, is discovered an equally intelligible and 
faultless kosmos, or harmonious order, in which it is by its inward 
nature right that it should have been arranged—the actual world 
being a marred and distorted image of the archetype. The reason- 
ing is summed up in the following noble passage : 

“S. Facts! I must once more recal you to facts! confine yourself to facts! 
facts in their successions! facts in their similitudes! 

“W. Do you think you can silence these obstinate questionings of man’s spirit 
by that parrot-cry of ‘ facts!’ ‘confine yourself to facts?’ * Confine myself to 
facts?’ the spirit answers, ‘ why, I struggle to do so, but they will not let me; 
they drive me away from them to where they seem facts no longer, but mere 
shadows and semblances of mightier realities, of a world unseen, of a kin; 
which cannot be moved. Facts! But your participle implies a verb, quis fecit? 
Who made these facts which you tell me to study, and wherefore were they made? 
You bid me observe succession; but where is the first, and where last ? 
You bid me dwell on similitude; but where is the pattern from whence it flows, 
the standard whereby it is to be measured? You speak of order and harmony ; 
I crave for them; I ‘have glimpses of them every now and then, never lasting, 
never satisfying; merely as flashes from a hidden realm of light. But as often, 
that order and harmony seem to have entirely vanished amid disorder and con- 
fusion inextricable, or else they are themselves stern, pitiless, crushing. I cannot 
believe in them when I miss their presence; I cannot cherish them when I feel 
them grating on me and overwhelming me, unless I believe in a quenchless 
source from which they spring, in an unseen sphere wherein they dwell, in an 
abiding power which uses them with ee for purposes of all-em- 
bracing love. Give me that faith, and I shall be able, with “oe Florentine, 
to see written on the very gates of everlasting woe the words of fire: 
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* Fecemi la Divina Potestate, 
La Somma Sapienza e’] Primo Amore.’ 


Deny me that faith, and if I am to forego all looking before and after; if Iam to 
shut myself up with the everlasting riddle of this universe, having no other occu- 
pation than to observe the relations between ‘ my first,’ ‘my second,’ ‘ my third,’ 
and ‘ my whole,’ carefully abstaining from the word itself, I tell you that two 
orth of gin will give me an eusier and pleasanter anesthesia than all your 


penn 
positive philosophy !’” 


We have taken no extract from Mr. Maurice’s argument as to 
the deep organic relation between a divine Morality and a Revelation 
Indeed the 


of God. The essay is as profound as any in this series. 
best writers in this series would be eager to acknowledge that they 
have learnt their best thoughts through Mr. Maurice. 

too compressed already for further analysis within newspaper limits. 





SECRET HISTORY OF THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT.* 


Ir is two years since this book was first published, but its interest is 
as fresh as ever, for it furnishes the key to events still recorded in 
the telegrams of the day. It is the only narrative which explains 
in popular language and within reasonable compass the true sation 
of the Imperial House of Austria to its provinces, the true reasons for 
the inextinguishable hatred borne towards Austria by the Liberals 
of Europe. Without such aids the best informed amongst us are 
apt to forget, in the rushing tide of European history, that the 
problem of Europe, the present position of Austria, presents, except 
in its minor incidents, nothing whatever new. The reigning House 
has always been in conflict with some one of its own provinces, has 
always been menacing fire and sword to some one section of its own 
subjects, has always had on its conscience the stain of days like those 
which followed the movement of 1848. From 1598 and the first 
ene ary of the Emperor Ferdinand IL., the House of Austria 

carried on an unbroken war to the knife with every mani- 
festation of human freedom. The concordat of 1855, which re- 
placed the Austrian kingdoms at the fect of Rome, was but an 
ordinary expression of its religious policy ; the military occupation of 
Hungary, which seems now inevitable, will be but an ordinary inci- 
dent in its unchanging political system. Favoured by the strange unity 
of temperament often seex in families which are cursed with a trace 
of hereditary insanity, emperor after emperor has devoted himself to 
the same evil task with a pitiless constancy, an unflinching determi- 
nation to suffer all rather than endure any check on his own will which 
almost extorts from the student a groan of admiration. There is not 
in history such another example of resistance to an inevitable law, 
nor, we believe, such another career of almost successful crime. 
M. Michiels relates the facts with that burning irritation which the 
history of this House invariably excites in a humanized mind, but he 
has gone back to original sources for his authority, and his fearful 
indictment is backed by a cloud of impartial witnesses. It is from 
the notes of the judge, and not from the tales of the victims, that he 
has drawn his conclusions, and the events which a Papal nuncio 
records with a suave approval furnish the groundwork of charges 
which explain—if oppression can explain—why a House whieh in six 
hundred years has steadily grown in importance is still as ever in 
conflict with the people it unctuously vows to protect. 

The key-note of Austrian history is the hate of the House of ILaps- 
barg to the ideas of the Reformation, a hate which in 1598 induced 
the Emperor Ferdinand to utter the horrible aspiration, ‘Sooner a 
desert than a country peopled by hereties !” which, in 1861, itduces an 
Austrian archduke to resist the claim of the Protestauts to hold pro- 

rty within the Tyrol, and which in all that long space has slumbered 

t once, and then in a prince who contended for liberty with as 
savage a spirit of intolerance as the rest of his race for repression. 
The conflict began, as we have said, in 1598, when the Emperor Fer- 
dinand IL., the pupil and hope of the Jesuits, mounted the throne. 
One-half of his subjects were Lutherans, and the people of his 
capital being almost exclusively of the Reformed faith, which 

ain was victorious in Bohemia and Hungary, his counsellors ad- 
vised moderation; but the emperor had no fear. He had with 
him, as his successor has now, the organized strength of the 
priesthood, a soldiery drawn from classes beneath religious in- 
fluence, and the awful power of letting loose the whole of the enor- 
mous class who will follow any cause which offers impunity for 
the licentious and a career for the cruel. The mode of action 
then, as now, was to crush the people province by province. Or- 
ganized bands of priests, armed with the imperial authority, and 
supported by troops of soldiers, were seut first through the villages of 
Styria. ‘The Lutheran churches were then torn down, the Lutheran 
cemeteries turned into the public place of execution, the Lutheran 
pastors strangled, imprisoned, or banished. If a village resisted, 
the soldiers were quartered in it, with orders to ill-treat the inhabitants, 
a punishment which then, as now, was sufficient to overeome anything 
save despair. The educated classes fled almost ex masse, the hardier 
Lutherans were banished, and the remainder, well aware that Europe 
would lend them no aid, gave up the struggle, and, outwardly at least, 
conformed. The same process was repeated in every province, ex- 
cept Bohemia and Hungary, until at last the former kingdom, mad- 
dened by the spectacle of its impending fate, rose in rebellion. 
insurrection was suppressed in a twelvemonth, and the emperor 
issued a decree of pardon and oblivion, so wide that Mansfeldt, who 
had command of the troops of his rival, the count palatine, left the 
country, confiding in its security. The instant he had gone, three 
months after the decree of amnesty, forty-eight nobles and leaders 
were seized, carried into the great hall of the Palace at Prague, and 
informed that their sentence was death without trial. Two days 
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after they were led to the scaffold, singing psalms, and beheaded 
their limbs being scattered over Prague. Some of them, including 
Joln of Jessen, the first of German anatomists, had their tongues 
plucked out before execution, and one, the only Catholie execy 
had his fingers cut off, under the formal sentence. All this While 
the emperor, prostrated before the shrine of Maria of Ze 
earnestly interceded with God for the men he had sentenced ty 
death and torture. Next day, the three municipal advocates were 
publicly flogged, and the registrar who had received the count 
palatine had his tongue nailed to a gibbet. These, however, were 
trifles. All over Bohemia the same scenes were enacted, the 
charters of the country torn up by the emperor’s own hand, the ng 
tional language suppressed, and the whole of the nobles deliberately 
ruined, on a plan regularly sanctioned by the emperor. Bands of 
soldiers scattered over the country received formal permission to 
plunder, a privilege used so fully that the instigator of these measu 
Martin Michna, a butcher, ennobled by Ferdinand for his cruelty 
allowed that ten years of defeat could not have produced such ruin, 
A solemn offer of pardon was then made to all who would elaim jt 
and accepted by seven hundred and fifty proprietors. Their property 
was instantly confiscated, and the Jesuits calculated the spoil at 
forty-three millions of florins : 

“If the most considerable persons were treated in this way, the citizens, work. 
men, and peasants were still less spared. The measures employed against these 
wretched beings were, in truth, outrages on human nature. Thus tue village 
their wives and children, were driven to mass by letting loose bull-dogs on them, 
or cutting them with huntsmen’s whips. Not only was a formal and public abjg. 
ration demanded of them, but they were compelled to spit on the chalice, the 
symbol of their faith, and trample it under foot. Many of the apostate lords, 
such as Mittrowsky, William Klenau, Slawata, and Martinitz, imprisoned and 
tortured their vassals, thrashing them with sticks or the flat of their sabres, ip 
order to make them kneel before the Holy Sacrament. They forced their mouths 
open with the butt of their fusils, or iron wedges, in order to thrust in the host 
and make them communicate with only one element. A noble of the name of 
Kinko Czernohorsky, and well worthy to bear that barbarous name, entered on 
horseback into the church of Kerxzin, galloped up to the altar, seized the cup 
full of consecrated wine, and poured the liquid down his horse's throat, shout. 
ing: * My horse is as good as you: like you, he is a Utraquist.’ After these 
insolent words he fell, sword in hand, on the faithful, wounded a large number, 
killed several, and dragged others out of the church as prisoners of war.” 

The Lutheran clergy and their daughters were surrendered at once 
to the Walloons, who were ordered to shoot all peasants supposed 
hostile to the Catholic creed. These practices continued without 
abatement for six-and-twenty years, witil, at last, a final decree was 
issued, three clauses of which we give just as they stand: 

“ Art. 1, Every individual not professing the Catholic faith is forbiddenjto 
carry on any trade or lucrative profession, or gain money by his labour. 

“ Art. 2. Any one who gives a shelter to an Evangelical priest will die on 
the scaffold, and forfeit all his property; any one who allows a heretic priest to 
preach, baptize, or marry in bis house, will pay a fine of one hundred florins. 

* Art. 15. The poor taken care of in the hospitals must embrace the Catholic 

religion before All Saints-day, in default of which they will be turned out, no 
matter what their physical condition may be ; and in future none but the orthodox 
will be received. SUCH ARE THE INTENTIONS AND THE IMMUTABLE WILL OF 
nis Caruotic Masesry.” 
The ruined province was bestowed on a new nobility; houses like 
Gallas, Coloredo, Martinitz, Slawata, and Lichtenstein being invested 
with enormous estates, and supplying to this day the real strength of 
the House of Austria. Thus was Bohemia recovered to the true Church 
and profound loyalty to the House of Hapsbarg. The same system 
was carried out in Austria and Moravia, though with this difference, 
that in those provinces the Protestants were few, and not as in Bo- 
hemia owners of the kingdom; and then, his own states cleansed of 
heresy, the emperor commenced the work of extirpation in Germany. 
The events of the Thirty Years’ War are well known. Wallenstein 
and Tilly, ravaging friendly and hostile provinces equally, kept up 
armies by plunder, and finally extirpated the Protestant faith from 
the territories now included in Catholic Germany. During the war 
the emperor’s provinces were ravaged over and over, till credible, 
because Catholic, witnesses declare that suicide became a habit 
among the peasantry, that the people suffering the extreme of hunger 
were guilty of cannibalism, and that at last even the ordinary laws of 
human nature gave way, and a consequence ensued which we verily 
believe is without a parallel in the history of human oppression. 

* A tinal cireumstance will suffice to depict the condition of Germany at this 
veriod. The excessive despair had so ulcerated the hearts of the people, and 
turned thei from all natural affections, that men abstained from their wives, 
and lived in gloomy and tragic chastity. In France, the Maréchal de Gassion 
was urged to renounce celibacy: ‘I esteem life so little,’ he replied, ‘ that I do 
not care to share it with any one.’ All Bohemia, and, moreover, nearly the whole 
of Germany, seemed penetrated with a similar disgust during this frightful 
struggle. The Germanic race seemed resolved to die out, and not leave such 
boundless misery as a legacy for fature generations. A whole nation desired to 
commit suicide. It was found necessary to exhort married people from the 
pulpit to make use of their rights, and not thwart the intentions of nature, Even 
more, the Franconian Diet, with the approval of the Archbishops of Bamberg 
and Wurtzburg, formed, on the 15th February, 1650, at Niiremberg, a legislative 
decision which allowed priests to marry, and authorized polygamy. I have the 
text of this singular document before me, and will translate it, as a proof of such 
importance as this must be communicated to the reader in its entirety: 

* * Art. 1. During an interval of ten years, reckoning from this day, no man 
| will be admitted into a monastery who has not reached his sixtieth year. 

“* All priests and curates not belonging to a religious house or chapter, are 
bound to marry without delay 

“*¢ Art. 3. Any man is alloy 
and they will often be reminded of it from the pulpit, that if the fate of two 

versons is entrusted to them, they must in return behave discreetly and pra- 
| dently, provide for them sufficiently in the first instance, and then take measures 
| to prevent hatred springing up between them.’ ” 

This emperor, with the most excellent designs, could never carry 
lout his system in Hungary. In vain the Spanish ambassador, in a 
| speech in the cabinet the minute of which has been preserved, offered 
| him forty thousand troops, and advised that the Hungarians should 
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— 
be provoked to insurrection and their leaders gradually extirpated 
The Magyars comprehended the House, and under Bethlem Gabor 
three times dictated peace to Vienna, a peace of course each time 
ynblushingly violated They kept, however, their hands to their 
swords, and Ferdinand and his son passed away wit hout being able 
to put the preconceived design in force. It was not till 1661 that 
the fitting opportunity occurred, and then it was eagerly seized. A 
i ful treaty with Turkey at once opened the frontier of Hun- 
gay to the Turks, and released the imperial troops who were poured 
jito Hungary, and the process was at once commenced. Almost 
every man of eminence was accused of treason; two commissioners 
were sent to Presburg with written orders “to punish conspirators,” 
gays the edict, “without observing any legal form,” and they did 
their work well. Nobles and pastors were the great objects of attack, 
three hundred of them perishing in the dungeons of Presburg alone, 
until at length— 

“ A decree of the 6th of June, 1671, openly revealed the intentions of the court. 
The emperor declared in it that, as force of arms had rendered him absolute 
master of the country, the national charter was, consequently, annulled, and the 
will of the prince would be henceforth the sole law. The troops would hold 
military occupation of the fortresses, towns, villages, and hamlets; the captains 
and soldiers would be quartered on the inhabitants, who would supply them with 
light, wood, salt, straw, hay, and outs. Men of every description—nobles, citizens, 
or countrymen—would henceforth all pay personal taxes, while a heavy impost 
was laid on all articles of consumption.” 

The old policy—the despatch of priests supported by soldiers 
through the villages—was continued, all heretics were deprived of 

perty, and at last, on 5th May, all heretic pastors, schoolmasters, 
and precentors were summoned to Presburg. Four hundred obeyed 
the summons, of whom three hundred were condemned to death, 
distributed through the empire, sold as slaves, and sent to the 
galleys. In vain the Hungarians revolted. They were beaten again 
and again, the emperor declaring openly, “ Faciam Hungariam 
captivam, postea mendicam, deind? Catholicam.” His agent, Antonio 
Caraffa, a Neapolitan—the Austrian Government invariably resting 
when brain was required upon Italian aid—invented a conspiracy, 
and at last assembled the most prominent Hungarians at Eperies : 

“The most noble persons, the men of highest reputation, and the brave cap- 
tains who had fought in the war of independence, were led on to the scaffold, 
either together or separately, with victims of a lower class. Some were dragged 
out and lengthened on ladders expressly made to dislocate the limbs; others 
had their heads bound with cords or fillets of metal, until their eyes started 
from the sockets.* ‘They were hanged by the hands to gibbets, and enormous 
weights attached to their feet, while the hangman burned their armpits with 
wax tapers, or shook over the unhappy men torches of pitch and resin which 
be'ewed them with a liquid shower of fire. They were tortured with red-hot 
pincers, and steel blades or nails raised to a white heat were thrast beneath the 
nail?-on their fingers and toes. Many, half roasted and half lacerated, died under 
the torture. Leopold's delegate offered six hundred florins to any one who in- 

vented a new punishment, and one of these tortures, the most atrocious of all 
those described by the historians, makes our hair stand on end. Large wires at 
a white heat were introduced into the natural passages of the body, after the 
victims had been stripped of their clothing !"+ 

One of the victims went to the Diet and showed the unhealed 
marks of the torture, while the relatives of the sufferers betook them 
to the emperor. He granted all their requests, but Antonio Caraffa, 
wearied with the letters of pardon brought him, produced an anto- 
graph letter from Leopold annulling beforehand all such papers, and, 
after nine months of executions, was removed, receiving im reward 
the governorship of Upper Hungary and the Golden Fleece, an order 
so respected in Europe, that Philip the Second of Spain doubted 
whether he could justifiably assassinate William the Silent while 
still a member of it. And all this occurred among a generation who 
were the contemporaries of Somers and Locke, and after England had 
expelled a sovereign whose worst acts were mercies by the side of 
the Austrian clemency. 

We have no patience for furtier analysis ; suffice it to say that. the 
Fathers of St. Ignatius, the moving spring of Austrian polities, held 
power for one hundred and fifty years, never changing their policy, 
and have regained it now, that the concordat of 1855 is almost m 
terms identical with the first proclamation of Ferdinand IL, and that 
the line of Hungarian oppressors stretches from Caraffa to Haynau, 








GLENCREGGAN.{ 
Amone the most noticeable peculiarities of the existing aspect of 


series yet to be supplied. One of these “missing links” is a comie 
Guide-book. Comic impressions of travel, indeed, such as those 
which that prolific writer, Mr. G. W. Thornbury, reels off with such 
astonishing facility, we have in abundance; but hitherto we have, as 
far as we know, been without any work which aims at conveying, in 
a jocose and fascinating manner, that particular kind of detailed in- 
formation which Mr. Murray’s series of Handbooks is designed to fur- 
nish to the travelling public. This want is at length, to some degree 
at least, supplied by A volumes now before us; and, if we look at 
the antecedents of their author, it must be confessed that the task 
which he has undertaken could scarcely have been entrusted to fitter 
hands. Mr. Cuthbert Bede is, in his public capacity at least, essen- 
tially a funny man, The daring caricature of Oxford life, with which 
his name is, perhaps, most generally associated, was unquestionably 
intended to produce a comic effect ; and it was, to a certain extent, 
successful in its aim, since it undoubtedly excited considerable amuse- 
ment among those who had any actual experience of the manners and 
customs of which it professed to be an accurate representation. In 
the present instance, Mr. Cuthbert Bede labours under the material 
disadvantage of being personally acquainted with the scenes which he 
undertakes to describe; but, in spite of this serious drawback, he has, 
we are bound to say, succeeded in producing a publication which is 
in many respects worthy to take its place by the side of his earlier 
and most characteristic work. 

Looked at from a purely utilitarian point of view, merely as a 





guide-book, the volume before us may be disposed of in comparatively 
|few words. It is not a very hazardous assertion to say that they con- 
stitute the best handbook which the traveller in Cantire can possibly 
| provide himself with; for we have it on Mr. Bede’s authority, that there 
lis no other at present in existence. ‘The fact is, that Cantire appears 
to have met with gross neglect at the hands of each and all of those 
| indefatigable gentlemen who have hitherto devoted themselves ic the 
|eollection of information for the benefit of the Scottish tourist. 
Many of them ignore its existence altogether; and the few who do 
mention it at all, bestow upon it, for the most part, a very brief and 
inot always a very pal mae He notice. Mr. Bede has, there- 
fore, nothing to fear from competition in the field which he has se- 
lected on the present occasion. He is fully alive to the advantages 
which may be derived from this circumstance ; and congratulates 
himself upon it in a passage which, as it is a more than commonly 
favourable sample of his style, we may, perhaps, venture to quote : 
| “In these days of multifarious pennings of places and people, when the 
‘ Complete Letter-Writer,’ who provides you with a stereotyped form of episto- 
lary communication for every circumstance of life, is altogether outstripped by the 
complete ‘ Tourist’s Guide,’ who will give you a more or less faithful description ot 
every place to which you may or may not wish to go, it is a rare accident to light 
upon a virgin spot of earth innocent as yet of much author's craft, and for 
whom the scribbler’s ink has not yet been greatly spilled. Few districts are there 
in the United Kingdom whose charms have been as yet unsung. Well, therefore, 
might the author, in search of a subject, shout an Eureka when he steps upon 
Campbelton pier; and, looking northwards towards Tarbet, sees a long stretch 
of twice twenty miles of western coast, with its villages, and farms, and country 
seats; its churches, and manses, and schools; its mountains, and moors, and 
lochs, and rivers; its fisheries and shooting; its good roads, traversed twice a 
day by a dashing mail-cart, but net once crossed by an obstructive silver-extract- 
ing turnpike—well, indeed, might the subjectless author echo the glad ‘ Eureka’ 
of Archimedes and Mr, Shirtmaker Ford, for he hath lighted on a land of which 
there is but the barest record in print.” 

Since Cantire is so little known to the general public, the reader 
may, perhaps, require to be informed that it is a peninsula on the 
south-western coast of Scotland, in the midst of the southern Hebrides, 
to which group, being itself so very nearly an island, it is sometimes 
reckoned to belong. It runs from north to south, and is about forty 
miles long, and varies in breadth from seven to twelve miles. Its 
southern extremity is nearer to Ireland than any other point in Great 
Britain, being distant not more than eleven miles and a half from Tor 
Point, in the county of Antrim. It is a district of considerable 
historical and antiquarian interest, having been the scene of many of 
the most romantic adventures of Robert Bruce ; and its chief town, 
Campbelton, is remarkable as having been the earliest seat of the 

| Scottish monarchy, and of the Christian religion in Scot land. Mr. 
| Bede imparts to us a good deal of information respecting Cantire, of 
ia legendary and philological, as well as of a topographical character, 
|a very considerable proportion of which is compiled from previously 
| existing works ; a circumstance which may, perhaps, be regarded as 
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English literature is, we are inclined to think, the great and daily | tending to prove that our author has somewhat overrated the neglect 
increasing importance of the position which has gradually been| with which this particular district has been treated by former 
assumed by the comic clement within the last few years. At the | travellers. Glencreggan itself is a house situated about midway on 
present day, the funny writer occupies no mean place in the literary |the western shore of the peninsula, and is, as Mr. Bede informs us, 
world; and it must be confessed that, if the most unflinching! with a most praiseworthy attention to detail, “the property of Cap- 
audacity be regarded as sufficient to deserve success, his position! tain Smollett M. Eddington, but now let on lease to William Han- 
is not so greatly in advance of his merits as it might appear | cocks, Esq., of Blakeshall House, Worcestershire, who occupies it as 
to be at first sight, at least to a severely critical eye. There is |a shooting-box during the greater part of August, September, and 
scarcely any subject within the whole range of human knowledge, not | October, and has the shooting on these and the adjacent moors.”” 
even excepting those whose inherent dignity or difficulty might, one | Mr. Bede was the guest of this latter gentleman during part of the 
would think, render them secure from his assaults, which this daunt-| autumn of 1859, to which fortunate cireumstance we are indebted 
less and indefatigable individual has not unhesitatingly attacked, and for the volumes now before us. ‘Their author seems, indeed, to have 
at least endeavoured to make his own. We have had a comic History | regarded Mr. Hancock’s hospitality somewhat in the light of a re- 
of England, a comic Blackstone, a comic Arithmetic, a comic Spelling- taining fee, in return for which he felt himself bound to exhibit the 
book, and a comic Grammar; and we may hope shortly to be] scene of his entertaincr’s autumn sojourn in the most favourable light 
favoured with a comic Aristotle, a comic Milton, and, in due time, a| that he possibly could. The fact, however, even on Mr. Bede’s own 
comic Bible and Prayer-book. Before, however, this desirable con-{ showing, appears to be that, in point of scenery, Cantire is decidedly 
summation is ultimately arrived at, there are a few terms in the | inferior to many other districts in the Western Highlands. Still, we 

: : ; ————| are quite willing to believe that it is in possession of a fair share of 
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5 Cl ackidees hos Geebeeeeen te a. v. pp. 270 #99.; ormayr: natural charms ; while there is no doubt that it is a place of more 
Anemonen, vol. i. pp. 138, 139 te der Ungarn, vol. ix. pp. 391,| than ordinary attraction to the traveller who is interested in the de- 
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~ Glencreggan; or, ¢ ighland Home in Cantire. By Cuthbert Bede. In two “ > - . 
chums. Lenten: agate on Bate vere But after all, by far the most characteristic and important feature 
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of Mr. Bede’s volumes is not the information which they contain, but | the designs of the author), erected eight cottages, each containj 
the manner in which that information is conveyed. The compilation | three bedrooms.” We are, of course, very glad to hear all that Mr. 
of statistics, and the collection of legendary tales, are tasks which Bede chooses to tell us about his artistic performances ; but we ma 
may be performed with tolerable success by almost any decently edu- perhaps be pardoned if we feel a little surprise that so much misce 
cated person who may be willing to devote his energies to that object ; laneous information on this point should be volunteered by a gentle. 
but the faculty of imparting the results of such labours in a way | man whose sense of literary propriety is so acute as to be shocked 
which is calculated to captivate the attention and conduce to the| by the “‘discursiveness and offensive egotism” of Christopher North’s 
amusement of the reader, is a qualification which is far less univer- | “ Recreations.” As to the quality of the illustrations in the volumes 
sally bestowed. Those who are acquainted with Mr. Bede's former | before us, the chromo-lithographs are the best ; while those woodcuts 
works will scarely require to be informed that the method which he | which have been engraved as well as drawn by the author are de. 
has adopted in order to render his dry facts acceptable to the general | cidedly the worst. 
ublic, is that of sowing his narrative broadcast with puns of various! The reader will probably have gathered from the foregoing re. 
te es of audacity. The subject of his present book is one which, | marks that we have not formed a very high estimate of the value of 
at least in the hands of so distinguished a master, appears to lend | Mr. Cuthbert Bede’s latest work. ‘The fact is, that we have no liking 
itself to this mode of treatment with peculiar facility. The very | for the class of books to which it belongs. Such violent attempts 
name of the district which he describes has special capabilities of | to mstruct and amuse us at the same time almost invariably fail to 
its own, which he does not fail to utilize by designating a car-ride | attain either one or the other of their objects. They always remind 
of five-and-twenty miles along the coast, “a canter through Cantire.” | us of a nostrum which, as many of our readers will remember, wag 











Again the southern extremity of the peninsula is called the “ Mull | proposed some years ago as a universal panacea for all earthly ills— 


Cautire,” a name which is obviously open to very effective treat- 
ment at the smallest possible expense of ingenuity. The precise 
signification, however, of the following remark on this circumstance 
is, to our comprehension at least, rather obscure : “ Although,” says 
Mr. Bede, “there are many meanings to the word ‘mull,’ in Scot- 
land, yet this particular kind of mull means ‘a promontory, or 
point ;’ though it does not follow that the point of a Scotch jest is 
synonymous (in slang language) to the mud/ of that jest, notwith- 
tinding Sydney Smith’s declaration that it required a surgical ope- 
ration to get a joke into a Scotchman.” This enigma is followed by 
a more intelligible woodcut, entitled “ Scotch mulls,” which repre- 
sents two Scotchmen earnestly contemplating a large ram’s-head snuff- 
box, and taking snuff out of a horn of their own; while the back- 

und is occupied by rough outlines of the Island of Mull and the 
ftull of Cantire, an by a few figures in Highland costume, under 
which is the date 1745. The fact that illicit whisky-making is car- 
ried on in some parts of Cantire enables our author to reproduce a 
joke which we fancy we have heard before, by designating another 
illustration “ Still-life in the Highlands—‘ Still, I love thee ;’”’ and 
the presence of heather on the moors of the peninsula affords him the 
opportunity of exclaiming with considerable effect, “How happy 
could I be with heather.” The moors themselves give occasion for 
some of Mr. Bede’s most brilliant efforts, as the following extracts 
will show : ‘“ Suppose,” says he, “‘ we take a walk there! As Tamora 
says in ‘ ‘litus Andronicus ;’ 

** * Now will I hence to seek my lovely moor!’ ” 

And again: “ While the other Glencreggan guests are enjoying 
their sport, I, within hearing of their guns, enjoy myself more quietly 
after my own fashion, and say with Iago :— 

“* ¢ Myself the while will draw the Moor apart.’ ” 


We have already intimated that not even the most extreme old age | 


disqualifies a joke for Mr. Bede’s favour; and perhaps the most 
striking instance of his toleration in this respect is to be found in the 
fact that he not only reproduces, but actually takes the trouble to 
illustrate, the very venerable story of a Highland waiter astonishing 
an English tourist by the information that he could bave for dinner 
‘a fool, or a duke, or a mere fool.” We must find rogm for one 
more specimen of Mr. Bede’s ready wit, in the shape of a remark 


upon a statement which he quotes from Mr. Planché as to the an- | 


tiquity of the Highland dress: “ And, only think of this, Mr. Civi- 
lized Pinkerton! the Romans called us ‘ breeched barbarians,’ because 
our rude ancestors wore tartan breeches, and did not follow their 
custom of wearing tunics at such times when the ‘ nation of the 
wn’ did not use the toga for its ‘toggery’—id est, toga-ry.” The 
oregoing samples may perhaps serve to convey some idea, not, | 
indeed, of the quantity, but of the quality of Mr. Bede’s puns; and | 
they will, we think, be sufficient to induce the reader to coincide in 
our opinion that the companionship of this gentleman during a summer 
tour would be a trial to which not even the patience of Job himself 
could be safely exposed. 

Our notice of Glencreggan would be very incomplete if we were to 
pass over in silence the numerous illustrations, all from drawings by 
the author, which are scattered with the most lavish profusion through- 
out its pages. There is, indeed, abundant evidence that Mr. Bede 
is deeply impressed with the importance of his artistic skill, regarding 
it as by no means the least essential of his qualifications as a popular 
author. At the very commencement of his book, he favours us with 
the following profound and novel observations on the subject : | 
“The power of sketching adds greatly to the simple enjoyment of 
natural scenery. It enables those who possess it to detect beauties 
that would be passed over by the non-sketcher, and to gaze upon 
them with a more appreciative relish than would be felt by those 
who merely look upon them with a vague and limited pleasure.” He | 
is never weary of telling us that he is going out sketching ; and com- | 
pels us to be, in some sort, eye-witnesses of the operation, by enume- 
rating every step of the process in the minutest detail. His gun, he | 
tells us, is his pencil, and his bag his sketch-book ; an expression 


which he considers so felicitous that he repeats it verbatim ou several | t 


occasions. He even goes out of the way to acquaint us with the | 


fact that one, at least, of his drawings has appeared in Puxcé, and in | Algernon Sidney Bicknell. 


his anxiety that we should be able to identify this valuable produc- 
tion, favours us with a minute description of its subject ; onl he en- 
livens an account of the wretched dwellings of the Highland cottagers 
by the very ro appropriate information that “ the gentle- 
man to whom this boo 


|we mean brandy-and-salt. Either of these ingredients is, when 
taken separately, good and wholesome; but the mixture of the two 
produces a compound from which no human being can _possibl 

derive either pleasure or profit. ‘Two good things have been spoiled 
in order to produce one had one—unless, indeed, the brandy be of 
| inferior quality and the salt have lost its savour. Should Mr. Cuth- 
| bert Bede wish to claim indulgence on this ground, we are quite 
ready to admit the justice of his plea; but it is more than probable 
that he will scarcely think it worth his while to do so. 











PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
| A History of American Manufactures from 1608 to 1860. By J. Leander 
| Bishop, M.D. In two volumes. Vol. I. Philadelphia: Edward 
| Young.—The present volume, which extends only to the establishment 
of American independence, is not so much a history of American com- 
merce, as, what its name imports, a history of American manufactures, 
Its subject is the progress of industry and the usefal arts in the 
American colonies during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
which are traced by Dr. Bishop from their earliest origin in the ele- 
| mentary wants of the first settlers, up to their fall development at the 
| time of the revolution. The influence of English prohibitive legisla- 
| tion upon the manufactures of America is also carefully explained ; and 
no research seems to have been spared in order to throw light upon 
this subject. There was, however, from the outset, a marked difference 
between the colonies in the alacrity with which their inhabitants be- 
took themselves to manufacturing pursuits. In Virginia, for instance, 
the settlers were essentially planters, regarding agriculture as the only 
industrial occupation becoming toa gentleman. Great efforts were 
| made by the British Government to fix their attention upon the culture 
lof the mulberry and the vine. But tobacco poms drove every 
| other competitor from the field, while the number of hands required 
| for the proper cultivation of it of course gave an impetus to slavery. 
In other a oa 10wever, a more laborious and less punctilious popu- 
lation steadily set themselves to work to turn te account the natural 
advantages of their position, and to pane themselves with the neces- 
| saries of life instead of being dependent on the mother country. Ships 
and dockyards sprang into exi-tence. The water power of the country 
was utilized by the erection ot inills to saw the timber of the forests 
| and grind the corn which grew in patches round the settler’s cottage. 
A brick-kiln was built in Massachusetts in 1629, and by slow degrees 
the old log hut of the emigrant was replaced by a more durable edifice. 
Glassworks were established in the same county only ten years after- 
wards, but the progress of glassmaking was necessarily slow and inter- 
mittent. The leather manufacture, like all others, “mA little progress 
in Virginia and Carolina during the whole of the seventeenth century. 
There was no deficiency of hides, yet as late as 1690 the planters pot 
their shoes from England, and none but servants’ shoes were manufac- 
tured in the colony. But in New England this manufacture advanced 
much more rapidly, so that within twenty years from the foundation 
of the colony she was making shoes for exportation. The progress of 
the working of metals is traced out by Dr. Bishop with equal care. 
The first proprietor of regular iron-works in America was a Governor 
Keith, of Pennsylvania, in1726, But during the previous centuries the 
smelting of iron had been carried on upon a smaller scale. This was 
oue of the branches of industry which up toa certain point was greatly 
encouraged by England. A duty was laid upon all iron imported into 
the colonies from Europe, and upon all bar iron imported into Eng- 
land, except from the American colonies ; the existing duty upon Ame- 
rican iron being at the same time repealed. But this encouragement only 
extended to bar iron and pig iron, the manufacture of iron being for- 
bidden, under a penalty of 200/. But the manufacture of which England 
was most jealous was the cloth manufacture, and in 1699 an act of Parlia- 
ment was passed forbidding the exportation of woollen goods from the 
American colonies under very severe penalties. All kinds of garments, 
however, continued to be manufactured for home consumption from 
wool, flax, hemp, and cotton. Silk also was successfully cultivated, espe- 
cially in Georgia, before the revolution, and it is Dr. Bishop’s opinion that 
it might again form a profitable branch of industry. But both silk ant 
indigo have been displaced by the demand for cotton, though both 
might still be made remunerative. The chapters on wine, beer, and 
salt will not be found the least interesting in the volume, and Dr. 
Bishop is persuaded that, by cultivating the native American grape, 
1e vine-growers of America may have a great future before them. 
In the Track of the Garibaldians through Italy and Sicily. By 
London: George Manwaring. —This 
volume is much above the average of average books of travel. The 


author has more originality, curiosity, and resolution than the ma- 
jority of minor travellers, 
an amusing quaintness; wherever there was anything remarkable to 


He expresses himself on all occasious with 


seen he is certain to have seen it ; and where there were obstacles 


is dedicated has, during the past year (from | to be overcome he is equally sure to have overcome them. A happy 
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mixture of assurance, intelligence, and coolness seems to have carried 
him through a rather trying journey in safety and comfort. And if 
violence of his invectives against the Bourbons seems at times to 

be a little affected, it is a fault upon the right side, and is venial in a} 
literary sense, as it is perhaps justifiable in a political one. Mr. Bick- 
nell reached Naples in the month of September, 1860, while the King 
of Sardinia was besieging Gaeta, and the Garibaldians were lying 
before Capua. He visited the camp of the Liberator, and brought 
away the most unfavourable impression of the English volunteers as a 
body. According to Mr. Bicknell they consisted of much the same 
class as took refuge with David in the cave of Adullam. They scorned 
discipline, pillaged the inhabitants, fleeced innkeepers, and behaved 
themselves as we can imagine the inhabitants of the Queen’s Bench 
might do, if they were suddenly let loose = some quict English 
town, and told to do exactly as they liked. This is the picture drawn 
by Mr. Bicknell, and he it is, and not we, who must make g his 
words. Mr. Bicknell was also at Gaeta, and awards high praise to the 
discipline and morale of the Piedmontese army, as well as to the stuff 
of which it is composed, the privates being far finer men than either 
the French or Prussians, and capable, apparently, of bearing more 
fatigue than the English. At Naples itself Mr. Bicknell witnessed 
the proclamation of Victor Emmanuel as King of Italy by men who 
Then judges under Francis the Second, and describes it as a very 
spectacle. He took especial care to be present at the liquefac- 

tion of the blood of St. Januarius in the cathedral of Naples. He 
contrived to push his way within the altar rails so as almost to touch 
the reliquary in which the vials were contained ; and he has formed 
the conviction that, although there is no miracle, neither is there any 
fraud. He attributes the liquefaction to atmospheric influences which 
the priests sincerely believe to be miraculous. And we are bound to 
say he gives on reasons for his opinion. From Naples Mr. Bicknell 
went to Sicily, where the women do, and the scenery does not, justify 
the reputation of the island. He ascended Mount /Ztna certainly 
under some difficulties, and describes the view from the summit as 





superior to anything in Europe. But the ordinary aspect of the island 


is range after range of low grassy hills, without wood, water, or even | from Popular Writers. 
He found everywhere, however, the deepest | M‘Culloch, D.D. 


ral cultivation. 


cedents. But the Save-Al/ is a captivating work to read, being the 
nearest approach to a comic cookery-book that we have yet met with. 
The author, however, has not allowed his humour to interfere with his 
utility, but has confined it to the appending of facetia to the end 
of each receipt, a practice which he justities by saying that it is a 
decoy to attract the reader’s attention. We can assure him, however, 
that his receipts need no such artificial attraction, as they are ex- 
tremely appetizing, and appear to be equally simple. 

How Shall I Get into an Hospital ? A Guide for Patients, By Rev. 
Albert Alston, M.A., Curate of All Saints, St. John’s-wood. London: 
Edward Stanford.—It is impossible to exaggerate the practical value 
of this little pamphlet. 1t contains an account of all the hospitals in 
London, with the terms of admission, the visiting days, the diiferences 
which relate to the treatment of out and in patients, the rules which 
regulate the admission of friends, aud the receipt by patients of money 
or food from this source. Everything, in fact, which the poor man 
requires to be told is here laid down for him. 

Colliery Explosions and How to Prevent Them. By Richard Hugh 
Hughes. London: F. Plummer.—This is a little pamphlet of only 
eleven pages. We give the gist of it in the author’s own words, as it 
is impossible to condense them intelligibly: “The system now pro- 
posed is no more than the application to the ventilation of collieries of 
a principle which is already applied for domestic purposes in almost 
every town in the kingdom, the efliciency of which has never been 
doubted, and the value of which has been tested by the experience of 
many years. As a town is supplied with gas from reservoirs in a 
single locality, so it is proposed to supply every level and working 
place in a mine with pure air from reservoirs at surface, the adyan- 
tages of which will be enormous. In collieries the requirements of the 
Act of Parliament could be effectually and economically fulfilled, and 
in metallic mines the application of the system would, by rendering 
underground occupation as healthful as surface labour, entirely re- 
move the alleged necessity of governmental inspection of metallic 
mines.” 

A Course of Elementary Reading in Science and Literature, compiled 
rs. With an Appendix, &e. &. By J. M. 
With thirty-nine woodcuts. ‘hirty-ninth edition, 


Sdeniern for Garibaldi; and indeed at Naples he maintains there | recast and enlarged. Kdinburgh: Oliver and Boyd; London: Simp- 


are but two classes who desire the restoration of the Bourbons—the 
higher ecclesiastics and the old English residents—the attachment of 
the lazzaroni for their late sovereign being, he says, wholly illusory. 

Handbook for Travellers in.North Wales. With a Travelling Map. 
London: Murray.—There seems, unfortunately, no probability that 
the expenses of travelling in our own island will ever be so far re- 
duced as to make a trip to Wales, to the Lakes, or to Scotland, as 
economical as a visit to the Continent. Still, for those persons to 
whom a few pounds more or less is not a great object, and who are 
satiated with the Alps and the Rhine, a guide-book of this description 
will be found very useful. These are just the kind of remarks which 
Mr. Murray’s other English Handbooks have already called forth, and 
we really see nothing that can be added to them. ‘Ihe book is exe- 
cuted with great care and completeness. The tastes of the antiquarian, 
the geologist, the botanist, and the angler, are all consulted in its 
arrangement. And seeing that railways are beginning to pierce the 
hitherto inaccessible valleys of this beautiful region, we may fairly 
_. ose that Mr. Murray has not been premature in providing the 
public with this volume. 

Lectures on Natural History. By Edward Jesse, Esq. Delivered at 
the Fisherman’s Home, Brighton. I*‘adon: Booth.—The Fisher- 
man’s Home at Brighton consists of a good warm room with books 
and newspapers, provided for the use of such men as can be persuaded 
to forego the public-house. Mr. Jesse did a really good action in 
writing these lectures for the amusement of this little audience. ‘They 
form a regular series, beginning with fish, and going through birds, 
onineels, insects, reptiles, interspersed with one or two chapters of 
a more general nature on the habits of animals, &c. The whole public 
is aware of Mr. Jesse’s qualifications for such a task as this, and will 
be interested in hearing that he has devoted them to so good a pur- 


pose. 
Emigration Guide. 8. W. Silver and Co. Published at the Emigra- 
tion Werckousn, Nos. 3, 4, and 5, Bishopsgate-Within, and sold by 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.—This carefully compiled volume seems to 
offer to the English emigrant as much information as it is reasonable 
to expect on so extensive and various a subject. He will here find 
a general description of the resources of each colony and of the kind 
of labour which they demand. He will be taught where capital is re- 
quired, and where mere bodily vigour. In addition to this, he may 
ascertain, if he desires, what are the facilities for education and reli- 
gious instruction supplied by each, and what are the opportunities of 
rearing his family as he would have desired to rear them in England. 
The interior of each colony is also mapped out with some care, and the 
chief towns and their distance from the sea-coast regularly noted down. 
Everything which relates to the voyage, the outtit, and the con- 
venience of the emigrant when he first lands in his adopted country, is 
described with as much fulness as was probably possible ; and we ob- 
serve that a supplement is added, containing general news from each 
colony up to the latest date. The Guide is published monthly. 
Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. Part XXX. August.—The 
se number of this popular publication begins with the partridge 
andends with the crane, embracing in the interval the grouse, black ooek, 
and capercailzie, the ostrich, the emu, and the cassowary, the curious 
apteryx, the bustards, the plovers, and the crane. Mr. Wood’s inte- 
resting style of writing is too well known to require encomiums from 


Kingston’s Magazine for Boys. No. XXX. London: Bosworth and 

arrison.—This capital boys’ periodical maintains its early reputation. 

t unites all the elements of excitement and adventure, which are in- 
dispensable to juvenile readers, with a vein of instruction unknown to 
the boys’ books of former days. 

The Family Save-All: a System of Secondary Cookery, &c. &c. 
By the Editor of “Enquire Within.” London: Kent.—As we have 
hitherto neglected to obey the exhortation on which the author of this 
volume seems to rest his title to fame, we can say nothing of his ante- 


kin, Marshall, and Co,—The value of books of this description must, 
we presume, be considered established by the simple fact of their 

ing so generally used. Upon that pomt, therefore, we can say 
nothing. Of its kind, Dr. M‘Culloch’s book clearly seems a one. 
The various selections are all from good writers, are not too long, and 
are usually taken from authors in whom elegance of style is discernible 
as well as special information. ‘ 

The Famely Treasury of Sunday Reading. Edited by the Rev. 
Andrew Cameron. London: Nelson and Sons. Parts V11. and VIII. 
15861.—This is an exclusively religious publication, though, to judge by 
the preachers and writers from whom selections are made, it is of a 
tolerably comprehensive character. Among them are Dean ‘Trench 
and Dr. Vaughan. But, on the whole, the Evangelical element pre- 
dominates, and gives the tone to the publication. Among the more 
miscellaneous contents of the eighth number we should note “The 
Saving Wife,” and on the whole “the Children’s ‘l'reasury,” though 
not wholly free from objectionable matter. ' : 





Coheleth, commonly called the Book of Ecclesiastes: translated from the ori- 
ginal Hebrew, With a commentary, historical and critical. By Christian D. 
Ginsburg. (Longman and Co.) 

Arithmetical Examples for Home and School Use. Part 1, Containing 138,000 new 
questions, from Simple Addition to Compound Proportion. By William Davis, 
B.A., . (Longman and Co.) 

The Mem@ry Work of Arithmetic : a complete Compendium of Arithmetica! Tables, 
Detinitions and Rules. By William Davis, B.A., &e. (Longman and Co.) 

History of Wesleyan Methodism. Vol. U11.: Modern Methodism. by George 
Smith, LL.D., &c. (Longman and Co.) 

The Sisters Jnisfail, and other Poems. by Aubrey De Vere. 

Sir Henry Kawlinson on the Vverland Telegraph to India, With a map. 
Murray.) 

Practical Swiss-Guide ; Red-book for Switzerland, the adjoining districts of Savoy, 
l'iedmont, North Italy, the introductory routes from London, by France, 
Belgium, Holland, and the Khine, and, in the briefest possible space, every 
necessary advice, to see all that ought to seen in the shortest period and at 
the least expense. By an Englishman. Sixth edition. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.) 

Scientyic Dialogues; intended for the Instruction and Entertainment of Young 
People. By the Kev. Jeremiah Joyce. With several new engravings on wood. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 

Malta under the Phoenicians, Anights, and English. By William Tallack. (A. W. 


(Longman and Co) 
(John 


Bennett.) 
SERIALS, 
Once a Week, Part XXV., for July. 
The English Cyclopedia, Vart XXXI1. 


VAMPHLETS. 
Speech of the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M./’., on moving the Education Estimate in 
Committee of Supply, July 11, Isl. 
The Two Napoleons: « Lecture delivered at Dawlish. 
(CW. Jefis.) 


By Iconoclast. Revised. 





BIRTHS, 

On the 5th inst., at Canford, the Lady Louisa Ponsonby, of a daughter 

On the Sth inst., at bedgebury-park, Kent, Lady Mildred Beresford Hope, prema- 
turely, of a son. 

On the 14th inst., at 38, Lowndes-street, the wife of Sir Brydges Henniker, Bart., 
of a daughter. 

On the 14th inst., at 3, Stratford-place, Rochester-square, Camden-town, the wife 
of Theophilus Davies, Esq., of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On Tuesday, the 6th inst, in St. Peter's Church, Dublin, by the Rev. Robert 
Halpin, Chaplain to the Forces, and the Key. James F. M‘Cormick, of Donomoyne, 
the Rev. Charles Campbell, A.B., curate of Creggan, only son of the Kev. Preben- 
dary Adderley Campbell, rector of Tullycorbet, also grandson of the late Sir Amyrald 
Dancer, and nephew of the present Sir Thomas Bernard Dancer, bart., of the county 
Tipperary, to Anna Selina, daughter of Alexander Keid, Esq., of Pembroke-terrace, 
also grandniece of the late Colonel Coote, and great-grandniece of the late Mar- 
chioness of Townsend. 

On the 14th inst., at West Kirby, by the Rev. P. R. Robin, M.A., rector of Wood- 
church, Captain W. Gray, M.P., to Magdalene, daughter of the late John Kobin, 
Esq., of Grove-hill, West Kirby, Cheshire. 

DEATHS. 

On the 4th inst., at Slindon House, Sussex, Anne, Countess of Newburgh, relict of 
Anthony James, fourth Earl of Newburgh, in the 99th year of her age. 

On the 7th July last, on his passage down the river from Abeakouta to Lagos, 
from fever, Cupt. Arthur Trefusis Jones, 2d West India Kegt., aged 50, second son 





of Lieut.-General Sir Harry Jones, G.C.B. 
On the 9th inst., at the house of Major Pearce, Portishead, Lady Whish, relict of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. 5. Whish, K.C.B., of the Bengal Artillery, aged 71. 
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TOWER, 


GALE, OF STORES.—By paren, “of the 


To be sold ye Public pore 


Secretary of State for War. 
in +a TOWER, on Tuesday, the 20th of August, 
in the forenoon precisely, the ae Stores: 
Great Coats and Cloaks ‘on Bedsteads 
Clothing, various ‘ore sees and Tents 
| Tarpaulins 


61, at 11 o’cloc! 


Bedding 
Accoutremen's Rags, Canvas, &c. 
Leather Sandals Tools, various 

ts 


Old Tron, Steel, and Miscellaneous Articles. 





WILLIAM DENT, Es F.R, 
the Tower from 10 to 4 o'clock, the three work- A 
enntes és the y cong Sale, aud Catalogues may be 4 * ae FRESHFIE Lb, Esq., hy + Tire. Am") i xr 
at the War-office, Pall Mall; the Tower; and Royal ‘Arsenal, JouN BANKES FRIEND, Esq Jostan WILSO ad 
Woolwich. Ropert WM, GAUSSEN, Esq.) BEXJAMIN G. WINDUS, Esq. 
I5lst SALE. KR. Lamperr JONES, Esq. 


USTOM HOUSE, London, August, 186r. 
) —For 8ALB, by order of the H 
of her esty’s Customs, at the Commercial Bale oom, Minsiege 
lane, on Wednesday, A st 21, 1861, at Twelve o'clock at Noon 
isely, the following gvods for the Benefit of the Crown, via.: 
BRANDY, RUM, axp WINE. 
The above goods may he ‘viewed by sample at the Queen's Ware- 
house, Custom House, Thames-street, and at the London, West 
India, and Victoria Docks, on Tuesday, 20th August, 1861, from 
‘Ten o'clock in the morning antil Three o'elock in the afternoon, 
and on the day of sale from Ten o'clock in the morning until 
Twelve o'clock at noon; the Tasting, as regards the Queen's 
Warehouse, >eing restricted to the day of sale, 
Take notice, that goods sold at this sale will not be delivered 
until after two clear days of the day on which they are sold, and 
that no lots can be paid for at me of the 





7 
BONUS DIVISION. 
LOBE 
J CORNHILL AND CHARING CROS3S, LONDON. 

ESTABLISHED 1803, 
JOUN EDWARD JOHNSON, Esq., Chairman. 
SuEFrieLy NEAVE, Esq.. Deputy Chairman. 
GeorGe CARR GLYN, Esq., M.P., 7 


reasurer. 
WILLIAM CHAPM ay. Esq. Natu. MONTEFIORE 
Boyce COMBE, Es« 


FowLer NEWSAM, 
THOMAS M. eva, Esq. w. a Cc. 











Eom b 


1. 
PLOWDEN, Esq., 





AUDITORS, ‘ 
Lr.-CoL. WILLIAM ELSEY. | ALEX, MACKENZIE, Esq. 


The CASH PAYMENT under the division of PROFITS recently 
declared on PAKTICIPATING LIFE Policies, is equal at most 
ages to considerably more ion a WHOLE YEAR'S PREMIUM 
on Policies of six years’ standir 

No Charge for Volunteer, Rife, and Militia Service within the 
United Kingdom 

All Classes of Life, Annuity, and Endowment business. 

Loases by LIGHTNING and EXPLOSION of GAS made good. 

During the last ‘Ten Years the Fire a ® Dury paid by 
the GLOBE has increased trom 35,7541. to 45,88 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Every cust of FIRE INSURANCE at moderate rates, 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, F.R.S., a, Seevetary. 

















after Two Galock in the afternoo' 
Catalogues may be had at the enpee’ ‘semana Custom 
House, t, » price Theesp: e Threep 


GTAINED GLASS 3; AND WALL. 


PAINTING. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
Messrs. CLAYTON And BELL, 
(Late of 24a, ye Euston-square), 
ave removed to 
311, REGEN T-5TREET, W. 
Adjoining me rm olytechnic Institution. 
Premises then tion and facilities more com- 
pletely oulted to the eeesediien of their work than were attainable 
at their old establishment 











45, OXFORD STREET, 


SLER'S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wail Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, | 
Glass Dinner Services for twelve persons, from 71. L5s. 
Glass Dessert Se: twelve persons, from 2/. 

Ul articles marked in ange figures. 

Ornamental! Glass, Tome and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 

Mess, Export, a hing Orders ptly executed. 
LONDON—Stow Rooms, 45, OxForD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — MANUFACTORY and S1l0w Rooms, BROAD | 

STREET. Established 1407. 


THE CELEBRATED “INDISPEN- 








SABLE SUIT” in an immense variety of o) acomy as and tex- | moderate premiums. 





tures for Walking, Riding, Travelling, or Business, from 30s. to 
70s. Particularly ee Tourists and Excursionists, 


and to be obtained onl; 
BM MOSES AND SON, 


REANY-MADE and BESPOKE TAIL irs, HATTERS, 
HOSIERS, DRAPERS, BOOT-MAKERs, AND GENERAL 
OUTFI jE nna 

01 


jon 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford-street, corner of Hart-street. 

Corner of T rt-road and Eust i. 





Country Establishments : | ness conducted direct with Victoria and New South Wales through 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. | the Company's Agents. 


N.B.—An immense and choice « tof goods for all classes 
and all ages, in the several ab i it hes of our 
business. 


Ht BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 


and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, Good strong 





useful Tea, 2s. Ad., 2s. 10d., 3a., and 4s.: rich Souchong, 3s, Sd., 
Ss. 10d., and 4s. Pare Coffees, Is, Is ser Is. 3d., Is, 4d., Is. 6d., 
and Is, 8d. T nd Coffee to the ¥ of 40s. sent carriage-free 





to any railway station or market town in England. A price-current 
free. Sugars at market prices. 8 carriage-tree within 
eight miles ¢ of the City. 


AUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS | 
Beg to caution the Public ‘against Spurious Imitations of 
their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
crater, Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, &c. &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


amma on PATENT ARCH, 


he Royal Laundr. 
T HE LADIES 








“are respectlully informed 
at this Starch is | 
Exclusively ‘Heed in the Royal Laundry, | 
and Her Majesty's Laundress say«, that although she has tried | 
Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, } 

she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which is 

the Finest Starch she ever used. 
en you ask for 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See ths 2 you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow and London. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 


MAGNESIA has ae beers twenty-five y ears, 


' 





‘ALLI AN CE 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Bartholomew-lane, London, E.C. 
Established 1824. 
(Branch Ofeem Edinburgh, Ipswich, and Bary St. Edmunds. 
Capital, FIVE MILLI NS Sterling. 
PRESIDENT: 
Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 
DixEcTors: 
| Sampson Lucas, Esq. 
slliott Macnaghten, Esq. 
Thomas Masterman, Esq. 
| Jos. M. Montefiore, Esq. 
| Sir A. N. de Rothschild, ~~, 
L. N. de Rothschiid, Eaq., 
Oswald Smith, Esq. 
| Thomas Charles Smith, Esq. 





James Alexander, Eaq. 

Charies G. Barnett, Eeq. 

| Gesnge H, Barnett, Esq. 

| Si r George Carroll. 
oeenie Cohen, Esq. 

| Ja es Fletcher, Esq. 

William Gladstone, Esq. 

Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P. 

| James Helme, Esq. 

Life Assurances are granted under an extensive variety of forms, 
with, or without participation, and at moderate premiums; the rates 
| for the Younger Ayes being lower than those of many of the older 
| and most respectable Offices. 

Actual Service Risk within the United Kingdom in Volunteer Rifle 
| se Artillery Corps, and in the Militia, is covered by the Company's 

Yolicies. 
Fire Assurances both at home and abroad are accepted at very 








The Assured participate in the Fire Profits in respect of Policies 
ia force for five complete years. 
F RANCIS A. ENGELBACH, 
Aemaany and Someta. 


wy 
OUTH AUSTR ALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Wallaroo. Approved drafts nego- 
tiated and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- 





54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


> 7 Y rae fl > 
THE COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY.—Registered Provisionally, and 
intended to be Incorporated under the Statute 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 
110. Capita! 2,500,000/, in 50,000 Shares of 50%. each, of which 
it is intended to call up ‘only 5l, per share, Preliminary Deposit 
1. per share on application, and I. upon allotment. 


PROVISIONAL DinecTORS 

Henry Wm. Peek, Esq. (Peek Brothers, and Co.), Chairman. 

Henry Trower, 9 (Trowers and Lawson), Deputy Chairman, 

Jeremiah Colman, Esq. (J. and J. Colman), 

Charles Curling, hes tc Sharles Cues, gue Co). 

Edwin Fox, Req. (Halliday, Fox, anc 

Henry Ghinn, Esq (late of Victoria), 3. Euston- -square . 

Nehemiah Griffiths, . (N. Griffiths, Tate and Fisher). 

Samuel Hanson, te (Samuel Hanson and Son), 

George Harker, E: . (G. Harker and Co). 

Frederick William larris, Esq. (Dixon and Harris). 

Smith Harrison, Esq. (Harrison and Crosfield). 

David Hart, Esq. (Lemon Hart and Son). 

Francis Hicks, Esq. (Thomas and Francis Hicks). 

John Hodgson, Esq. (Grant, Hodgson, and Co). 

John Smahenr. Jun., Esq. (Humphery and Son). 

‘oss Joshua, Esq. ee Brothers and Co), 

William Leask, E ye 

William Lee, Esq. (Lee, Son, and Smith). 

Mr, Sheriff Lusk ( A. ion and Co). 

John Robert Thomson, Jun., Esq. (J. R. Thomson and Co). 

Joseph Underwood, Esq. ( Hills and Underwood). 

John comp Welch, Esq. (Orlando Jones and Co). 

fith power to add to their number. 
B wt — London and County Bank. 
SOLICITORS—Measrs. Marten, Thomas, and Hollams, 

Mincing-lane 

Brokers—Messrs. George E. Seymour, Esq., 38, Throgmorton- 

street; Horsfall and Addison, Liverpool. 
Temporary Offices: 34, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 

PROSPECTUS. 

The Committee of Merchants, Brokers, and others appointed at 
a public meeting held at the Mansion House, on the 25th July, 
1861, to consult with the combined re Insarance Offices relative 
to the r 4 





























sanctions! by the Medica ion, and nh poe 
by the Public, as the aw pote for Acidity of the Stomach, | 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies aud 
Children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms 
an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its Aperient qualities 
are much increased. g hot seasons, and in hot climates, | 
the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneficial. Manufactured (with the utmost attention to 
scrength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- 
Street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the Empire. 


r "a ca yATS 

OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Bz Con. 
FORTED,—Nothing is more distressing to the mother or | 
weil-disposed nurse than to see a child rendered feverish and rest- 
loss by the skin affections attacking infancy. Holloway’s Oint- 
ment immediately soothes and towered removes such cutaneous 
complaints. Thousan:'s of testimonials all quarters pronounce 
its action to be excellent, apes, and safe. Its application has 
been attended with the greates: by ali who have tried it. 
It cures chati » Sore ears, dandrif, blotches, and pimples, so fre- 
age attacking childhood, and even lasting to a later period. 
ative can be found equal to this sdmirable ointment for 
eradicating root and branch all those affections of the skin which 

annoy in infs in infancy and blemish i in after li 












52, Flee: Aes Soma has introduced an ) ENTIRELY NEW DE- - 
8c MIPTIC IN OF Bg og TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, 
wires, resemble the natural teeth 
as not to obe Cietingaihed fo ‘trom the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or comm and will be found superior 
10 any teeth before used. This method does not require the extrac- 
tion of roots, or any painful operation, and will support and pre- 
serve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation 
and mastication, Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas- 
ication. 5%, Fleet-street.—At home from 10 till 5. 





of their greatly i rates of i 

have decided upon the establishment of an Independent C ‘ompany. 

Powertul support has been already obtained m the various 
interests represented at that meeting, and a Provisional Board has 
been formed from leading commercial! houses and others, who by 
their influence and extensive connexions at once secure to this 
Company a large amount of profitable business 

The first principles of the Company will be the establishment 
of an equitable classification of risks, as regards both Merchan- 
dise and Warehouses, and more liberal arrangements than are 
now obtainable upon Floating an: Short-time Volicies. A scale 
of rates will be adopted which, while fully remunerative, shall 
be toe & universal habit of in- 








surance. 
It is intended to reserve a per-centage of profits for periodical 
division among the insurers. 


The Company wil! undertake the Insurance of Houses and their 
contents at equitable rates, this class of business having long 
proved alarge source of profit to the existing offices, 








The Company will be strictly independent in its operations, and 
in pursuance of the compreheusive principle on which the Board 
has been constituted will address itself to every class of Insurers. 

The principle ot Limited Liability will be extended to all Insur- 
ances effeeted with the Company, by the int m of the usual 
clause, limiting the amount of each Sharet sponsibility. 

Power will be taken in the Deed of Settlement (with the consent 
yd a meeting of Shareholders) to extend the operations of the 

Company to Life and Marue bus.uess, should it he reafter be thought 
desirable to do so. 

It is intended to call up 51. per share only, of which a deposit of 
U. will be paid on application, 1. on allotment, and 1/. at intervals 
of three, six, and — mouths, 

Prospectuses and Forms of Spetinntion for Shares may be ob- 
tained of George B. de be hrogmorton-street, Lon- 
don; and Horstall and Addison, Liv rt the Brokers of the 
Company; or of the Solicitors; or at the Temporary Offices of the 
Company. A deposit of l/. upon each Share applied for must be 
paid to the Company's Bankers previously to the applic ation being 
seutin. This sum will be returned if no allotment is made to the 















INSURANCE, 


RROvAL, INSURANCE COMPaNy, 


Head Offices—29, Lombard-street, LONDON, 
2 ; o—_ Royal Insurance Buildings, LIVE RPOUL, 
ranch Oflices— Manchester , Birmingham, Bristol, Leed, 
Glas: y, and Edinburgh. . naan % Dublin, 
RACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1860, 
@ success of the Company, even in its earliest Years, rece} 
the marked attention, and elicited the surprised co 
beens best acquainted with the history of lusurance Com ‘ompanies, 
“ Fire Premiums for 1860 EQUAL the Total Fire P 
IN YEARS 1845 to 1 ae 
“ Life Premiums for 1860 EXCE! 
the EIGHT YEAKS ending 1352. 
“ Purchase of Annuities in 1860 wos 4s EEDS the similgr 
receipts for the first TEN YEARS, 1845 to 
This progress, it is believed, is eth considering that 
it applies to cach of the three branches of the business. 


FIRE BRANCH, 


“ The Fire Branch has certainly shown no exhaustion d 
year 1°60 of that impetus which had previously brought it to 
position of the first magnitude among the Insurance Companies of 
the United Kingdom. The Fire Premiums in 1859 had aivaneed 
to the sum of 228,314/. 7s. 3d. In 1860, the amount of Fire Pre. 
miums has a at a sum of 262.9771 19s, 11d., showing an ~ 
crease of 34,6631, 12s, Sd., exceeding the large advance of the 
ceding year, so kas in two years the Fire Revenue of the Company 
has been enhanced by the enormous sum of 66,8291. 17s. 

“ The Parliamentary Report of Retarns of Dut id to ae 
ment for the year 1860 exhibits the camauaeeal the business 
in amore prominent way, as it affords the means of comparisoa 
with other Companies. The Proprietors will be gratified to learg 
that the increase Duty paid by the Royal in the last year js 
more than double that of any other Company, either London or 
Provincial, whilst only one of those Companies even a 
to ) per cent, of the advance of this Company. Our increase 
actually equals 30 per cent. of the entire increase of the whole of 
the Offices bined, whilst of the Provincial Officas 
it forms upw: ards of 30 per cent. of the total advance of the other 
28 offices established out of London.” 


LIFE BRANCH. 


“The Reports of the Company for several years ae 4. io- 
variably to announce a constant periodical expansion o: 
ness, the new Policies of each succeeding year showin 
over the one that had immediately preceded it. A 

















ED the Entire Life Premiums for 














lar result is 
shown in the year 1860, the Premiums on New Policies, atter de- 


ducting Guarantees, being 15,0791 17s. 104, which is an increase 
in that item of 19932 17s. Sd. above the amount received for the 
year 1359. 
“ Bateven this advance is amall when compared with the sudden 
and remarkable momentum which has been given to this branch 
of the business in the present year (1961). 
“It was not until the commencement of the year that the publie 
seemed to have become fully acquainted with the fact that the 
Royal Insura Company h id published late in the last year an 
account of the investigation into the assets and liabilities of its 
Life Department, under a novel form, and in as plain and intelli. 
gible a manner as the abstruseness of the subject admitted, 
together with the entire nd 
that purpose. 
“It is conjectured from the extensive notices of this Ponsa, 
and its accompanying Diagrams, which have ap) 
Periodicals of the day, that it has largely attracted the ationtion of 
vast numbers of persons in all parts of the United Kingdom, as 
well as in other parts of the world, Indeed a most satisfactory and 
conclusive evidence that such is the case is afforded by the fact 
that the Sum Assured on new Policies in the six mouths to the 3nd 
June of the present year, is actually fifty per cent. in excess of the 
uum Assured in the corresponding months cf the year Lst0, although 
the latter amount in itself exceeded the Sum Assured in any like 
previous period o' 
wo If this success be continued, the Royal Insurance Company 
would, with respect to the amount of its new business, be at once 
placed (at least with one or two exceptions) at the head of ali the 
Insurance Companies doing business in this country, and the an- 
ticipati ns of the last Keport, tothe effect that the details of the 
Lite Business then to be published would form an epoch of the Ee 
tablishment, will have a speedy and very happy realisation.” 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THE LIFE BRANCH. 
PROFITS. —Large Proportion returned every Five Years to 
Policies then in exi-tence Two entire Years, 
Expenses chiefly borne by the Fire Branch, in order to Increase 
the Bonus to be returned. 
LIFE BONUSES DECLARED. 
Two per Cent. per Annum on the Sum Assured; the greatest 
Bonus ever continuously declared by any Company. 
SECURITY FOR BOTH FIRE AND LIFE ocaeaa 
Capital TWO MILLIONS Sterlin; 
soommes Funds in hand exceed “00, 
ERCY M. DOVE, Manager and ‘Actuary. 
JOuN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary. 


T r ” r T Al y 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 5.W. 
‘TORS: 
The Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
E. L. Boyd, Esq. (Resident). | A. & Macdougall, Esq. 
William Fairlie 5q. . Maitland, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Williem Raiiton, Esq. 
J. G. Henriques, Esq. Taomas Thorby, I'sq., F.S.A. * 
Marcus Henry Johnson, Esq. Henry Toogood, Esq. 
Fourth Division of Pro! 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of * participating fr the 
fourth division of profits to be declared on policies effected prior to 
the 31st of December, 1361, should make immediate application. 
There have already been three divisions of profits, and the bonuses 
divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums 
assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without 
tnership. 
rly wh at these bonuses amount to, the three 
ven as examples: 
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following cases are 
Amount payable 
up to Dec. 1854 


Sum Insured, Bonuses added. 
25000 









£1987 10 £6987 10 

397 10 1397 10 

39 15 1 : 
Notwitt istanding these large additions, the prer ms are on 
cale compatible with security ; to which 
e-balf of the premiums may, if desired, for the term 





of five on ar remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, without security 
or deposit of the policy. 
The assets of the Company at the 31st December, 1860, amounted 
to 730,66. 7s. 0d, allof which has been invested in Government 
and other approv ed securities 
No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
United Kingdom. 
sad stamps paid by the office. 

For prospectuses. &c., apply to the Resident Director, No. 4, 
Waterloo place, Pall-ma 

By order, 








EL BOYD, Resident Director. 
Establishes ; 


| RITANNIA LIFE “ASSURAN NCE 


COMPANY (Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 
Vict. cap. 9), 


PRITANNIA 


ASSOCIATION (Empowered by her 
Letters Patent). 


and 


MUTUAL 


Majesty's 


LIFE 


Koyai 


1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 















Every a tion of life assurance business transacted with 0 * 
without p ripation in profits. 
Extracts tr. xm Tables. 
Proprietary. — “ore 
ae r K coed Prem. H ulf- Quer 
Age. | Pirst 7) remndr. Age. Yearly | terly 





: * | Prem. | Prem. 
| Years. | of Life. } 











ra s a. £s. ad] Yrs. | Mths, £ s Gd € s dof we a 
30 |1 19:23 6 30 | o jf 7314208 3 
4 192 21 4 3 ie 7614400 4 
so |2 2 6) 4 5 O 6 |\2 7146018 5 
6 '3 65,615 4 9 ig2eaeztra4n 0 & 
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ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary 
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WORKS BY CH Y of BRAY. 
HE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; 
or, the Law of Canseauenres as applicable to 
slental, Moral, and Social Science. 2 vols. Svo, price 


ue. of EDUCATION of the FEELINGS or AFFEC- 
TIONS. The Third Edition, in svo, — 5s. 
London : Loxeman, Green, Lone , and Ronerrs. 


Just st published, in 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 
‘HE BOOK of ECCLESIASTES, trans- 
lated from the original Hebrew; with a Com- 
mentary, Historical and Critical. By CHRISTIAN D. 
GINSBURG. 
By the same Author, price 10s., 

The SONG of SONGS, or, Solomon's Song; with a 
Commentary, Historical and Critical. 

London : | Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
COMPLETION OF DR. G. SMITIV'S HISTORY OF 
METHODISM. 

Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 

ISTORY OF WESLEYAN 
METHODISM: Vol. IIL, Modern Methodism, 
completing the work; with a full General Index. By 
GEORGE SMITH, LL.D., F.A.S.; Author of * Sacred 
Annals, or Researches into the History und Religion of 
Mankind.” 

Also, Vol. Il., The Middle Age of Methodism, price 
10s. 6d.; Volume the First, Weslew and his Times, price 
10s. 6d. ; and the Work complete in 3 vols, price 31s. 6d. 
cloth. 
London: I 
ETON GREEK GRAMMAR IN ENGLISIL 

New Edition, 12mo, 4s. cloth, 


HE RUDIMENTS OF GREEK 
GRAMMAR, as formerly used in the Royal Col- 
lege at Eton, literally translated into Eng rlish, with the 
Notes. By the Rev. H. J. TAYLER, B.1 
London: SiMPKIN, MARSHALL ae Co. 


A NGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row 





BLAND'S LATIN HEXAMETERS. 
LEMENTS OF LATIN HEXA- 
METERS AND PENTAMETERS. By the Rev. 
R. BLAND. New Edition, corrected and improved by 

the Rev. G. C. ROWDEN, D.C.L.  12mo, 3s. cloth. 
A KEY wo the above, adapted to this edition, 12mo, 
5s. cloth, 
London: Smrkry, MARsHALL and Co. 


Just published, feap. 5s., 


OYCE’S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES 
By J. H. PEPPER, Esq., Lecturer at the Crystal 
Palace, &c. A New and enlarged Edition, containing 
all the recent additions to Science, and also the Cor- 
rections and Improvements of Dr. Olinthus Gregory, 
and C. V. Walker, Esq. Illustrated with several new 

Engravings. 

Also, feap. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 

A COMPANION TO JOYCE’S SCIENTIFIC DIA- 
LOGUES, containing Questions and Exercises for the 
Examination of Pupils. 

London: Smurkrx, MArsuaLt, and Co., and the 
other Proprietors. 








CROMBIE’S GYMNASIUM ABRIDGED. 7th Edition. 
YMNASIUM; sive Symbola Critica. 
Intended to assist the Classical Student in his 
endeavours to obtain a correct Latin Prose Style. 
Abridged by the Rev. ALEXANDER CROMBIE, LL.D., 
F.R.S., &. 12mo, 6s, cloth. 
Also, by the same Author, 

GYMNASIUM, complete. 6th Edition, 2 vols. Svo, 
WU. Is. cloth. 

CLAVIS GYMNASII. 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

THE ETYMOLOGY and SYNTAX of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE explained and illustrated. sth Edition. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

London: Simpxkix, MagsHaut, and Co, 


BRUCE’S GEOGRAPHY AND ASTRONOMY. 


NINTRODUCLION to GEOGRAPHY 
and ASTRONOMY, with the use of the Globes. 
By E. and J. BRUCE. 12th Edition. Containing, be- 
sides other additions and imp “9 ments, An £} pitome 
of Ancient Geography, by the Rev. J. C. .- RUCE, A.M. ; 
with 30 Woodcuts, illustrative of the Constellations 
Astronomical Phenomena, and other portions of the 
work. 12mo, 5s. roan. 

BRUCE'S ASTRONOMY, an INTRODUCTION to the 
USE of the GLOBES, 12th Edition, intended as a means 
of inculcating the Principles of Geography and Astro- 
nomy (from the above work), with 30 Woodcuts. 12mo, 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

The KEY, serving for either of the above works. 
12mo, 2s. 6d, sewed, 

London: Smwpxcrs, MARSHALL, and Co. 


PP EXTBOOKS on ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By Mr. ROBERT ROSS, Lecturer on HNistory, 
Normal! College, Cheltenham. 


1. 

MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY for SENIOR 
CLASSES in SCHOOLS; or, a Second Book for Pupils 
preparing for Public Examinations, Crown Svo, 5s. 6d. 
cloth. (Just published. 


9 

An ANALYSIS of the STUART PERIOD of ENGLISH 

HISTORY. For the use of Students preparing for Public 
Examinations; with op rious Notes. Fe ap. 6s. cloth. 

“ Carefully and judiciously yvonne ether.”—Athenxum. 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY for JUNIOR 
CLASSES in SCHOOLS; or, a First Book for Pupils 
preparing for Public Examinations. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Feap. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

“ There is life and symmetry here, which is so often 
Sacrificed in the process of abbreviation.”"—/apers for 
the Schoolmaster. 

London: SimpKix, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’- 

Hall-court. 
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MR. DU CHAILLU’S TRAVELS. 





TENTH THOUSAND, wit 


ADVENTURES IN EQUATORIAL 


With Accounts of the CANNIBALS and ot! 
of the GORILLA, the NES 


By PAUL B. D 


h Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


AFRICA, 


er SAVAGE TRIBES, and of the CHAS 
‘T-BUILDING APE, &. u . 


U CHAILLU. 


The Times.—This extraordinary production. We must go back to the voyages of La Perouse and Captain 


Cook, and almost to the days of wonder which followed 

cance to the age of their discovery. 

veil of the torrid zone from its western rivers, swamps, 
Saturday Review.—* M. du Chaillu’s narrative will not 


the track of Columbus, for novelties of equal signifi- 


M. du Chaillu has struck into the very spine of Africa, and has lifted the 


and forests. 
disappoint the expectations which it has excited. Its 


literary merits are considerable, for it is clear, lively, and judici« yusly pruned of unimportant details, His ex- 
plorations were in no degree exempt from the hare Iships and dangers which are the condition of African travel.” 


JOHN MURRAY, 


MR. MOTLEY’S NEW 


Albemarle Street, 


HISTORICAL WORK. 





FOURTIE THOUSAND, witl 


1 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS : 


With a full view of the English- 


FROM THE DEATH OF WILLIAM THE SILENT TO THE SYNOD OF DORT: 


Dutch struggle against Spain : 


AND OF THE ORIGIN AND DESTRUCTION OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. 


By J. LOTHR( 


JP MOTLEY, 


Author of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 


Edinburgh Review.—* We must especially commend the hearty English spirit in which the book is written, 
and fertile as the present age has been in historical works of = highest merit, none of them can be ranked 


above these volumes in the grand qualities of interest, a 
Quarterly Review.—“ Mr, Motley’s work must be read t 


ecuracy, and truth.” 
) canes ciate the vast and conscientious industry which 


he has bestowed upon it. Ilis ‘delineations are true and lifelike. Diligent and painstaking as the humblest 


chronicler, he has availed himself of many sources of 
previous historical writer.” 
JOHN MURRAY, 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Nar- 
rative of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. By 
CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of * Lake 
Ngami.” Svo, with portrait and numerous illustra- 
tions, 21s. bound. | 

“Mr. Andersson's book, illustrated with many ani- 
mated pictures of adventures connected with the wild 
sports of the journeys it describes, is one that will be 
popular, as a budget of trastworthy travellers’ tales, | 
besides being valued for the information it gives to geo- 
graphers."—E.raminer. 


THE SECRET HISTORY of the COURT 
of FRANCE under LOUIS XV. Edited, from rare | 
and unpublished Documents, by Dr. CHALLICE. 

2 vols., with portraits, 21s. | 

| 
} 


| 
| 
| 





ALONE IN THE WORLD. By the| 


Author of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” &¢. 5 vols. 


A HERO in SPITE of HIMSELF. By 
Captain MAYNE REID. 3 vols. (Vert week. 
SCHOOL ATLASES WITH CORRESPONDING 
INDEXES. | 
In super-royal Svo, strongly half-bound, with the Maps | 
tully coloured, and revised to the end of 186 


THE COLLEGE ATLAS. 45th sa. 
Thousand. I 
THE JUNIOR ATLAS, 22nd Thousand. 14 


Maps . ° ° ‘ ‘ . & G6 
THE COLLEGE CL ASSIC ATLAS. 22 Maps .12 0 
THE JUNIOR CLASSIC ATLAS. 15 Maps . 66 

And in cloth boards, with label— 
ROUTLEDGE’S ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 12 
Maps 


33Meps . . . . °| 
| 
| 


; ; . ° . ° ‘ . 16 
Ditto Ditto Fully Coloured. 2 6 

These Atlases, without any compar ison the best and | 
cheapest yet issued, are now printed in a very supe rior | 
style on tine paper, with every new Geographica! Dis- 
covery to 1861. 


London: Rovurteper, Warne, and RovTLeper, | 
Farringdon-street. | 


BEACH RAMBLES.—NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
In square royal, price 2s. 6d., cloth boards, 


B=@c RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF 


PEBBLES AND CRYSTALS. By J. G. FRANCIS 


information which have not been made use of by any 
Albemarle Street. 


his day, Oo re 10s. 6d. 


[* HEAR SIN THE HIGHLANDS. 


| 4 4 the same Author, 


THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS. 10s, 6d. 

MEG OF ELIBANK, AND OTHER TALES. 9s. 
WEARING THE WILLOW, 9s. 

London: Parker, Sox, and Boury, West Strand. 


p. 8vo, 4s, 6d, 
] ABY BI ANC A; or, the Venetians. By 
Mrs. v ALENTINE., 
London: Parken, Son, and Bourn, West Strand, 


Seventh Edition, bound 
\ SCHOOL HISTORY of ‘ENGLAND: 
d with a Copious Chronology, Tables of Contem- 
porary Sovereigns, and Questions for ‘Examination, 
Abridged from the “ Family History of England.” 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 
In a few days will be publishe a in 3 vols., post 8vo, 
price 31s 
TS SIL VER CORD: By SHIRLEY 
BROOKS, Author of “The Gordian Knot,” 
* Aspen Court,” &. 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-stree t, k. c 


Just published, feap. ‘8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
O*s¢ UkKE TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE 

ILLUSTRATED AC‘ ‘OR DING TO THE SPIRI- 
TUAL SENSE, By MARY C. HUME 


London: George Manwaring, 8, King William- 
street, Strand. 





Just published, in post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
WAS-I-HIND; or, a Voice from the 
Ps Ganges: being a Solution of the True Source of 
Christianity, By an INDIAN OFFICER, 
London: Gsorce Manwanrrna, 8, King William- 
street, Strand. 


Just published, in post 8vo (with Original Photograph 
ol Garibak li, and Plan of Gaeta), price 10s, éd., cloth, 
Pr THE TRACK OF THE GARI- 
BALDIANS THROUGIL ITALY AND SICILY. By 
ALGERNON SIDNEY BICKNELL. 
London: Grorce Manwaxine, 8, King William- 
street, Strand, 


| pe ) QUEEN.—A New Illustrated Journal 


and Review.—Sixpence weekly.—Prospectuses 
now realy. 
London: 8. 0. Berroy, 248, Gwend, ' Ww sheatd 


With Nine Pages of Plates by Coleman, printed in B SETON’S IL N, U NIL N ATED FAMILY 


Colours. 
“An indispensable companion to every sea-side 
stroller.” —Bell’s Messenger. 
London: Rovur.epGr, Warne, and RouTLepGE, 
Farring: don-street. 


A NEW DIAMOND DICTIONARY. 640 pp 
In 6410, price Is. 64,, cloth; or 2s. 6d., morocco, 
gilt edges, 
YOUTLEDGE’S DIAMOND ENGLISH 
& DICTIONARY. Edited by Dr. NUTTALL, LL.D, 
This bijou Dictionary is finely printed with a new 
type, on a hard, thin paper, and contains over Twenty- | 
tive Thousand Words of general usage in the E nglish | 
language. 
London: Rovriepes, Warne. and RouTLepes, 
Farringdon-street. 


BIBLE. YVart I. post-free for Twenty-four 
| Stamps 
London: S, 0. Berrox, 248, Strand, W.C., and all 
| Booksellers 


| Mu 
BRICK CHAPEL.—CONDITION 
d OF OUR TOWNS.—THE BULLDER of THIS 
| DAY, price 4d., stamped 45d., contains :—Fine View @nd 
| Plan of Mill Hill Chapel—The Condition of Shrews- 
bury - George-street Model Lodgings—Mr. Hosking— 
St. James’s Parish—Building Operations, Birmingham 
—Idealism in the Fine Arts—Wall Linings for Cottages 
—Discoveries in Orkney—Architect’s Actions—Metro- 
| politan Board of Works—Fire Escape—The Godolphin 
Schools—London Wells—The “ Builder's" Law Notes— 
ine ighting Street Lamps—Church-building News—Pro- 
vincial News—Stained Glass—Patents, &c.—Office, 1, 
York-street, Covent-garden; and all Booksellers. 
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EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. — 


THe ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Company was held at Radley’s Hotel, on Friday, 
August 9, 1861, hte 
THOMAS BODDINGTON, Esq., in the Chair, 
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‘ : 4 * p\ 
And the following Report, for the year ending 30th June, 1861, was read and unanimously adopted :— 
The Directors have — to submit their Annual Report to the proprietors, and they commence it with the following abstract from News 
the Company’s books of the surplus fund account :— For 
SURPLUS FUND ACCOUNT. Mis 
Income of the Year eet —_ June, 1861. posts 
Balance of account June 30, 1869........... covceescoeece ereccccccece ecccee £744,118 19 8 Mor 
Aagrnpondenly y Apeeepeennadl Sicteedberdstn 4 naruto nscein £19,799 5 7 Birt 
Do. on renewed do ....... ee 280,374 12 1 
ones Toric 
300,173 17 8 
Interest from investments ............ 02 se es cecccccecces 80,113 1 6 The 
PDs: aa 380,286 19 2 .. 
£1,124,405 18 10 ~ 
Gaye of she Teer , = 
Dividend to Proprietors... se ceeecstevececscese £10,343 11 6 
Claims on decease of lives assured . ee eerecccccesccccccece £232,781 10 3 
Additions to those + peed calgon cae ame HEB ccccsccece 22,654 13 6 
Policies surrende ae « eee ce eceece 13,100 5 10 
Reassurances, new - ‘ bcien se eo ticed'se bh bhen tease 3,763 1 9 
ET Citadittanitcdtchatnonrntcacdneseenacnineee “2 29,244 6 4 T 
£301,543 17 8 
Commemtaslee cocccccccccccccsccccccceccceccesccocces eecee 10,674 10 11 land 
Medical £608 22 00 00 0000000 0e se cece cece cece cscs 0 80 teeees 920 7 4 er 
IMCOME-tAX .....eeececeeeceeesectes eee 3,116 3 2 ev 
Expenses of management ...-- Scahbdpeihehnetdnteaetein 11,261 2 0 clot] 
Balance of account, June 30, 1861 .... 2... secccceces sess cocccccees co cccccces ' duce 
: £1,124,405 18 10 life | 
Exainined and approved, wake 
THOMAS ALLEN, Auditors avil 
WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, Jun., i then 
The total income is here shown to be £380,286 19s. 2d., and the total outgoing to be £337,859 12s. 7d. The difference—viz. a fec 
£42,427 6s. 7d.—goes in augmentation of the surplus fund, which now amounts to £786,546 6s. 3d. ener 
The premiums on new assurances are £19,799 5s. 7d.—about £200 in excess of those of the previous year; but the renewals are 
somewhat less than it was to be expected they w ‘ould be, a greater number of insurances having run off during the year than usual. The Que 
payments on account of reassurances newly effected amount to £3,763 1s. 9d. subj 
The realized assets in June, 1860, productive and unproductive, were £1,816,900, after providing for all immediate demands ; and 
this sum has produced in the year £80, 113 Is. 6d., the ~~ of interest thus realized being rather more than £4 8s. per cent. per annum, T 
The amount claimed on decease of lives assured is less than that last reported, by about £4,300, Lib 
The assets and liabilities on the 30th June, stood as follows: - 
BALANCE SHEET. Lib 
Liabilities. Lan 
Interest due to proprietors ... po cece toeene £6,621 15 9 selv 
Claims on decease of lives assured and additions’ thereto 0 unpaid ccerccccvces 66,608 4 9 
Cash bonus due to policyholders .... 12.446 5 6 of 1 
Sundry accounts ........++-+++.. we-ee 5,609 19 8 
Value (1857) of sums annem &e. we se edie essed oe 4,377,392 16 10 Rad 
Proprietors’ fund.. de +2 3 aco 
Surplus fund, as above .. cee e eee ee thee teen eeee 786,546 3 , 
987,792 6 6 in o 
£5,456,471 9 0 rep 
ci aaa d 
Assets ha 
henteat tavteted tn Sued mertgages bbb dees dctewwesessesses sesteesen ceoe GRRE Er © witl 
ang Samenne 0.00 00 90.406 000000 0000 C000 068S C008 000080 seeeee 154,620 10 3 fore 
DittO FOVETBIONS +0 0.2. ce cess ceecsece voce ce cece oe ccccse secs cele esce cece cece 77,577 15 3 
Ditto funded securities .......+++s+s+ «eeertss ses poet es Ca 329,443 5 10 effe: 
Ditto temporary securities .. wove 20.000 eee . 85.435 7 7 
Current interest on the above investments a 29,164 16 0 que: 
Cash and bills ....... 31,111 17 0 the 
Advanced on —* of the “Company ‘3 "po 9 
Agents’ balances . 2 
Sundry accounts sees ve 7 
Value (1857) of assurance premiums ........ cece ssceneeeeess once te eeteceee 1 T 
£5,456,471 9 0 disc 
Examined and approved, He 
THOMAS ALLEN, 2 Auditors Bu: 
WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, Jun., $ - . 
This account differs but little from that presented last year. The net assets are, of course, upwards of £42,000 mere than they were ; . 
and it will be observed that further investments have been made during the year in Government Funds. - 
As a very full report, both financial and statistical, will have to be made at the next Annual Meeting, the Directors abstain from tak 
further observations now. Meanwhile, they are glad to be able to say, there is every indication that the laborious investigation about to but 
be entered upon, will lead to results of a very satisfactory character. any 
Explanations were given, and complimentary addresses made, by Mr. Boddington, Dr. Guy, Mr. Seymour Teulon, Mr.” Nathaniel Be 
Gould, Mr. Cuthbert, Sir James B. East, Bart., M.P., Mr. Joshua Lockwood, and others, and the ‘proceedings terminated. m 
The Trustees and Directors of the Company are now as follows: wa 
TRUSTEES. for 
LORD BATEMAN. CHARLES THOMAS HOLCOMBE, Esq. RALPH CHARLES PRICE, Esq. 
ROBERT CHEERE, Esq. RICHARD HARMAN LLOYD, Esq. HON. E. T. YORKE, M.P. ; 
JOSEPH ESDAILE, Esq. WILLIAM JAMES MAXWELL, Esq. And other gentlemen. 
hes 
° DIRECTORS. aut 
WILLIAM AUGUSTUS GUY, M.D., Chairman. PHILIP ROSE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. Cis 
THOMAS BODDINGTON, Esq. CHARLES THOMAS HOLCOMBE, Esq. RALPH CHARLES PRICE, Esq. 
c ES BISCHOFF, Esq. | RICHARD HARMAN LLOYD, Esq. GEORGE RUSSELL, Esq. , dor 
40 WHITE CATER, Esq | JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, Esq. THOMAS GODFREY SAMBROOKE, Esq. ink 
LES CHATFIE D, Esq. JAMES MURRAY, Esq. CAPT. LOUIS SYMONDS TINDAL, R.N. 
SIR ‘AMES BULLER’ EAST, Bart., M.P. | SIR W. G. OUSELEY. K.C.B., D.C.L. COL. CHAS. WETHERALL, K.C.T. the 
NA ANIEL GOULD, Esq. W. ANDERSON PEACOCK, Esq. RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN YOUNG, Bart. G 
RO . GRAY, Esq. . 
on 
Lonpon: Printed by ALFRED Epwunp GaLtoway, of No. 1, Wellington- street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at Nos. 9 and 10, 
Beaufort- 4; and published by him at the “ Sprcrator” Oflice, No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 17th, 1861. 








